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Normandy, 3. March, 1835. 
My Faizxos,—I am very anxious that| W 
7" should wel! understand what has just | al 
been passing in the House of Commons, 
ticularly with regard te the matters 
hich I have placed at the head of this 
paper, beginning with the choice of the 
Speaker. This was a matter of perfect 
bdifference in itself to any independent 
member of Parliament; but a great deal 
was made of it, and monstrous efforts on 
both sides to obtain a majority ; the Whigs 
ooking upon it as a question that would 
lecide the fate of the new Minis 
Every man of sense knew that it wou 
hot; but this the Whigs thought; and, 
herefore, every man that ae on their 
ide, did, in fact, vote for bringing the 
higs in into power. How those 
o call themselves Radicals could pos- 
ibly reconcile a vote of this sort to the 
Just abhorrence which they had so long 
been. expressing against the conduct of 
hese » appears, at first sight, un, 
counta enough ; but I have. heard, 
bat they justify this vote in this way : 
“Let us have the Whigs back again; 
"Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnson's coart.) 


‘* and then they will be so low, they will 
‘‘ be so stripped of all party-power, that 
«« they will be compelled to yield to us 
“ Radicals; and to do any thing that we 
“ want them to do; they will be com- 
‘« pelled, indeed, to take some of us into 
“the Ministry”: and, indeed, it was 
openlyacknowledged, that Mr.O’Connaur 
and some others were to form a part of 
this new Whig-Ministry! For my part, 
I was quite sure that the Whig-faction 
would never agree to this; but would 
rather either join the Tories, or support 
them. However, as far as I was con- 
cerned, I had nothing to do with this. I 
I had voted for Mr. Angrtromey, I should 
have voted for forcing the Whigs back 
again upon the King; I should have 
voted for those who had passed the 
Dead-body Bill, the Poor-law Bill, and 
who had rescinded the vote for the repeal 
of the malt-tax. If I had voted for Mr. 
Maxners Sutton I should have voted 
“. the teeth of the principles which guided 
ur when he was put in by the 
; and, therefore, I did not vote at 


‘Next came the Address on the King’s 
Speech. The tone and the language of 
this speech was so good; so kind towards 
the people; so different from the tone 
and the language of every speech which 
we have ever heard, from the 
of the French war to the present day > 
and it formed such a striking contrast with. 
the ill-natured, the angry, the threaten» 
ing, the sanguinary which the 
.| Whigs put into the mouth of the King, 
that I was extremely anxious to vote for 
it; but there were two passages in it: 
(which, of course, were echoed in the Ad- 
dress), to which I could not say “AYE:’* 
namely, the passage which describes the 
ruinous state of agriculture to have arisen 
from the ‘‘ PRESSURE OF LOCAL 
CHARGES,” which I well knew not only 
to be a monstrous absurdity, but a mis- 

chievous absurdity at the same time, and 
a most mischievous one too; the lcal 
charges having always heen; the local 
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fact, and not upon the land ; the charges 
properly local, as to agriculture, not 
amounting to two millions a year, while 
the gross produce of the land sells, this 
year, for, probably, thirty millions less 
than it sold for last year! The other 
passage related to the reforms in the 
church of England, which I know are 
more delusive than I can describe them 
to be. Therefore, I could not vote fof 
this Address. 

Then came the ‘‘ Amendment,” which, 
in the first place, left the whole of the ori- 
ginal Address just as it was ; with all the 
absurdity and delusion that I have just 
been describing ; and then made the addi- 
tion to this amount: ‘‘ That we regretted 
“ that the King had dissolved the late 
“ Parliament, which was just then 
earnestly intent, in making all those 
“reforms which the people most 
“anxiously wished for.” For me to 
vote for this, who had to the last moment 
of their sitting represented them as en- 
gaged in doing every thing that was bad, 
and intending every thing that was bad ; 
for Mr. Fre.pen to vote for this, who, in 
public meeting at Mancuester, had ex- 
pressed his hope that the King would dis- 
miss this worst and most unfeeling of all 
Parliaments; for us to vote, that we re- 
gretted the dismissal of those whose last 
act was that of passing the Poor Law Bill ; 
for us to express our opinion that that 
Parliament was doing just the things 
which you wished to have done, would 
have been, not folly, not inconsistency, 
but it would have been downright, bare- 
faced infamy. Yet, as we could not vote 
against this Amendment, without voting 
for the Address, containing the two dan- 
gerous and prodigious errors before-men- 
tioned, we did not vote at all. 

' The Whigs, united with those who call 
themselves Radicals, carried their Speaker 
, majority of ten; and carried their 

endment to the Address by a majority 
of seven. What could induce some gen- 
tlemen to vote with them upon those oc- 
casions I cannot say. Most assuredly the 
tendency, and even the object, of both 
these divisions were, fo bring the Whigs 
back again into power. Now, then, I 
suppose, that Lord Joun Russexu and his 
late colleagues had satisfied Mr. O’Con- 
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NELL, and the Irish members that voted 
with him, that, if they came into power 
again, they would not only not recom. 
mend the King to mark Mr. O’Coxygu, 
out in his Speech asa person to be coun. 
teracted and dealt with; that they would 
not only carefully abstain from doing this 
in future; but that they would repeal the 
Irish Coercion Bill, which still remains ip 
force, as to all its severities towards the 
people of Ireland; when we have it de! 
clared, distinctly, that they pledged them- 
selves to act thus when they got into 
power again, then we shall see that Mr. 
O’Conne tt had good reason for the votes 
which he gave in this case. 

We remember, that Mr. Atrwoop and 
Mr. O’Conne tt both, at Newsa t-hill, 
supported an address to the King, to turn 
out the Whig Ministers. Now, if they 
have satisfied Mr. Arrwoop, that they 
will, when they come in again, act ina 
manner different from what they did be- 
fore ; if they have satisfied him that they 
will, when they come in, not be again 
that CoARSER-FOOD Ministry which he 
described them to be; if they have satis- 


fied him that they will repeal that hor- 


rible Poor-law Bill, and. send Lewis-and 
his tribe, and penny-a-line Cuanwick; to 
cracking of stones ; if he will tell us, that 
they have satisfied him as to these mat- 
ters, then we shall be ready te allow that 
Mr. Attwood, in voting to get them back 
again into power, has acted:a very col- 
sistent part; especially, if they have fur-’ 
ther satisfied him that they will make an 
expansion of the currency ;. and, instead 
of jeering at him, scoffing at him, giving 
the hint to their battalion to let him be 
counted out; or, when that is imprac- 
ticable, to set up a braying,, a cock-crow- 
ing, a laughing, a scoffing, such as the 
world never heard before, in any assem: 
bly whatever; if, indeed, they have pro 
mised him, that they will give him a p* 
tient hearing in future, in addition to al 
the other promises that I have mentioned; 
then, indeed, Mr. Atrrwoon has done 
right in the votes which he gave for 
bringing the Whigs back into power. 

If the Whigs have pledged themselves 
to Mr. Tennyson, that, when they g* 
back into power, they will agree to his 
motion, for shortening the duration of 
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Parliaments, instead of scouting his 

motion, and lashing the author of it, with 

the best and sharpest sarcasm that they 

had at their command ; cutting him back- 

stroke and fore-stroke, with ridicule too 
- much, one would have thought, for mor- 
tal toendure: if they have pledged them- 
selves to Mr. Tennyson, that, when they 
come into power again, they will agree 
to this motion of his; then, indeed, Mr. 
Tennyson can easily account to his con- 
stituents of Lampert, why he endeavoured 
to get these Whigs back again into 
power; because the pious people of Lam- 
BeTH well know, that as Christians, we 
are to exercise forgiveness of tnjuries ; 
and that, though our brother offend us 
seventy times seven, still we are to for- 
give our brother; but the condition is, 
that he first repent, and, if he be able, 
make atonement. Upon the supposition, 
therefore, that they have agreed to sup- 
port Mr. Tennyson, when they again 
come into power, the people of Lambrrx 
ought to applaud Mr. Tennyson for his 
vote. 

In like manner, I must suppose, that 
they have pledged themselves to Mr. 
Harvey that, when they come in again, 
they will not oppose his motion for an 
inquiry into the pension-list; and that, 
so far from accusing him of a want of 
**gentlemanlike feeling’’; so far from 
accusing him of malignant motives, they 
will see the reasonableness, and the justice 
ofhis motion: andwill adoptitaccordingly; 
and I say, that, on the supposition that 
they have given him this assurance, Mr. 
Harvey has done right in supporting 
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back again into power. 

To mg, however, they have given no 
assurance at all; nor can they, for I would 
not believe them, say what they would 
upon such a subject. But, my friends, 
mark the situation in which the Whigs 
would be, if they were to get back again 
into power. Suppose Messrs. O’Con- 
NELL, Atrwoop, Harvey, Tennyson, to 
repeat their motions (and they are bound 
to repeat them), the Whigs would be 
compelled again to resort to the Tories, 
to give them their support against these 
motions, just as they did before; for as 
to their agreeing to the motions, none 
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but a madman can suppose the thing 
possible ; and, indeed, they have told us 
this already, in pretty plain language, as 
I shall show by and by. 

Well, then, suppose the present Minis- 
try to continue; what is the situation in 
which Mr. O’Conne tt, Mr. Arrwoop, 
Mr. Tsnnyson, and Mr. Harvey have 
placed themselves? Mr. OConnetn 
must move for a repeal of the Coercion- 
Bill; Mr. Arrwoop must move for ag 
enlargement of the currency; Mr. Ten- 
wyson must move for shortening the du- 
ration of Parliaments; Mr. Harvey must 
move for the ungentleman-like inquiry 
into the pension-list. And what has Sir 
Roserr Pees to do, when these motions 
are made? Simply-this, addressing Mr. 
Harvey, for instance: ‘‘ The honourable 
‘* member made this same motion on such’ 
“‘a day: our predecessors in office gave 
“him such and such an answer; on these 
‘‘ grounds, our predecessors rejected the 
** motion of the honourablemember; the 
‘‘honourable member has recently exe 
“pressed his confidence in these our 
‘« predecessors. We know that the ho- 
‘*nourable member would not do this, 
‘‘ unless the conduct of those - predeces 
‘« sors had received and merited his appro- 
** bation. Ambitious, therefore, of suce 
“ceeding to the approbation of the ho- 
** nourable member, we, in imitation of 
** our predecessors, hesitate not to reject . 
‘* his motion ”’! ' } 

Why, my friends, this is easy work, | 
indeed! The thing is as clear as day- . 
light. Either the Whigs did right in re- + 
jecting Mr. Harvey’s motion, or the 
did wrong; if they did right, why does | 
he renew the motion? If theydid wrong, Bh 
why does he support the Whigs, and want nit 
them back again into power? Aye, but ) 
the Tories are worse than the Whigs. f 
deem this to be a moral impossibjit 
because I believe that nothing i 
shape is so bad. But, admitting) 
may be worse in other respge 
cannot be worse, as far as reli 
case of Mr. Harvey. They rege ; 
motion with disdain. The'To xX 
the same, indeed, but they « +7) 
more ; and so it is in all the of eee > - 
that I have supposed. So that these #% hy § 
tlemen, whose motions were rejected - 
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the Whigs, have provided for the Tories! them, against the people. 


the best possible argument for their mo- 
tions being rejected by them. If they 
meant, again, to bring forward these 
motions, they should not, by any vote 
given in this preliminary stage, have ex- 
pressed their confidence in men, who, 
when in power, had rejected these very 
motions. 

Far better would it have been for them 
to have voted for the Tories in these 
preliminary motions, for then they would 
not have stood pledged for confidence in 
men by whom those motions had been 
rejected. Messrs. Winks, Baines, and 
others, the advocates of the Dissenters, 
are just in the same situation ; they have 
expressed their confidence in men who 
rejected the claims of the Dissenters; 
and, if they be willing to confide in one 
set of men, who really have rejected their 
claims, what complaint have they against 
another set of men who shall imitate 
those in whom they have expressed their 
confidence. 

But, now let us see what hopes the 
Radicals can have in the Whigs. To- 
wards the close of the debate on the Ad- 
dress, Mr. Gisgorne, one of the members 


for Derbyshire (with what motive, God 


only knows!) observed, that he wished 
to see a Ministry made up by a junction 
between the Whigs, and such men as 


Mr. Warsurron and Mr. Grote, who}i 


were a sort of moderate Radicals ;. but 
Lord Howick, who spoke after this, took 
care most solemnly to protest against 
any such junction; and, indeed, Lord 
Morprrtn, who moved the Amendment, 
said something to nearly the same amount, 
in answer to Lord Sanpon, who had ob- 
served, that the Whigs must make a junc- 
tion with the Radicals. So that there is 


not the smallest intention on the part of 


the Whig faction to form any such junc- 
jon; and sorrowful will be the disap- 
re intment of- all the patriotic place- 
junters. Messrs. Atrwoop, Tennyson, 
RY, Grore, and the rest of that 
tion of persons will bring forward 
motions as before. These motions 


yf course, be opposed by the Tories ; 
‘this opposition the Whigs; the 


and. 
grateful Whigs ; the sincere Whigs, will 
F goin the Tories, as the Tories joined 
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And how wil] 
these gentlemen who make the motions 
look, when they see that? Wil! they 
then boast of having beaten the Tories 
Or will they look a little foolish, ang 
think that they would have acted a wiser 


‘part if they had had an amendment of 
| their own, and had both the parties to 


vote against them at once. By their sup- 
port of the Whigs, in this case, and es- 


pera by their vote on the Address, they 
are@wecome curs, lurking at the heels of 
the Whigs, who would kick them away 
, the moment they propose any 
thi | that the people want to have 
AWitthot be many days before the sin- 
| ll parties will be put to the test, 
Mr. Arrwoop, Mr. O’Conns i, Mr Har- 
vey, Mr.'Bennxxson; all the Radical support- 
ers of the Whigs will vote for the repeal of 
the ntttt»jax. But, WILL THE WHIGS 
DQ»xLT.2/ Will these patriots vote for 
that. repeal? Not one single man of 
themg anti Lord Joun Russet, Mr. Pov- 
Lett TH#Omson, Mr. Sprine Rice, and 
the whole band, will join the Tories, and 
vo inst that measure ; and still sad- 





dle illions of the people, if they can, 
Wi hretlle price for their drink, made oui 
of duce of their own soil! I beg 
yo riends, to keep your eye upon 
tha divisign on this subject. The motion 
ade by Lord Cuanpos next 


is 
Tu ight; and, if the Minister have 
bu isdom to give way upon this 
q rome the night closes upon the das 


ta perfidious Whigs for ever and 
ev he have not the wisdom to give 
way, he, with Lord Jonn Russeut, and 
all his tag-rag, is left in a minority. Tlus 
is my real belief; and this, observe, puts 
the Whigs to the test; and puts to the 
test, also, the soundness of the judgment 
of those who, being Radicals, voted for 
the Whigs. When Mr. Arrwoop, {or 
instance, finds the faction whom he has 
now been supporting, voting.against the 
repeal of this tax (and he assuredly will 
find them doing it), what will he say; ho¥ 
will he justify his vote in of this 
faction? For my part, 1 can com 
ceive nothing more embarrassing tha? - 
this, Find fault of the horrible, perf 





dious faction, he cannot ; for he has jus 
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been supporting them, and endeavouring 
to get them back again into power. 
Strarght lines are always shortest; and 
the straight line here was, not to assist 
one faction against the other; but to cast 
aside both the Address and the Amend 
ment, and propose an Address of your 
own, against which both the parties would 
have joined. However, the event of Tues- 
day night will place all the parties in their 
proper light before the people. Great 
care must be taken to have the names of 
all the Whigs, and of their pretended 
Radical supporters ; the names of all those 
who made part of the majority on the two 
great divisions, and who will now be 
found voting against a repeal of the malt- 
tax ; and, I verily believe, that the greater 
part of the opponents of the repeal will be 
found amongst those who supported the 
Whigs in carrying the amended Ad- 
dress. This will be a nice fact for the 
people to be made acquainted with; and, 
in making them acquainted with it, no- 
thing shall be wanting on the part of your 
faithful friend and representative, 

And most obliged and obedient servant, 

Wma. COBBETT. 
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STOPPING THE SUPPLIES. 


I nave come down here to try to get 
rid of a monstrous hoarseness, which I 
caught in haranguing the pure patriots of 
Starrorp, in the county-hall in that 
town, for which haranguing Lord Ta.sor 
and Lord Sanpon, two magistrates of the 
county, gave leave to the pure people of 
that place. It being understood that it 
was my object to persuade them to choose 
Sir Cuartes Wotsgey, on account of 
his public spirit and excellent character 
as a Staffordshire gentleman, while others 
were thought to be ready to give them 
considerable sums for their votes. This 
being understood, generally, I dare say 
the two noble lords were highly amused 


| with the idea of my coming there to exer- 


cise my powers of moral conversion. I 
had the whole town assembled before me, 
male and female; and they so heartily 
cheered my expressions of reprobation of 
bribery and corruption; my texts from 
scripture to show that it was actually a 


bond fide sale of their souls to the devil, 
that I really thought I had converted 
them; and, perhaps, if the Evangelists 
had been put to their lips, then and there, 
and without the sight of a bribe, or bear- 
ing the chink of the money, I might have 
succeeded to a considerable extent. But, 
alas! there were several days between 
the hardngue and the election; and out 
of between twelve and fourteen hundred 
voters, Sir Cuartes Wo cseey got only 
twenty-nine! So that I had my sweat- 
ing, my cold, my cough, and my hoarse- 
néss, only to save these twenty-nine from 
the common fate of their townsmen ; 
and, indeed, it is most probable that these 
were virtuous persons who wanted ‘no 
héranguing from me, or from anybody 
else. 

Brought down hither chiefly, at this 
time, by this hoarseness, which exposes 
me to the excruciating torment of sitting 
silent, at times when I am bursting to 
speak, in answer to what I will not here 
describe, but which, under such cireum- 
stances, would drive any other man out 
of his senses, 1 must now take my in- 
formation from the newspapers, which 
tell ‘me, that the long-made threat of 
opposing the Supplies was not put into 
execution. I think that there are about 
a hundred officers of the army and navy in 
the House, on full or half-pay. Add the 
relations. of such who are in the House; 
add the pensioners, placemen, sinecurists, 


grantees, retired-allowance people ; add 


pretty nearly a hundred bankers; add 
members with thumping shares -in the 
funds ; and then expect the House to stop 
the supplies: but, first, get provided for 
yourself a good comfortable lodging in Bed- 
lam ; for out of Bedlam you can express 
nosuch opinion, without exciting the ridi- 
cule of even the blackguard boys in the 
streets. 

On the 2. instant a sort of explanation 
took place ; a sort of questioning, in order 
te discover whether the present Ministers 
would quit their places, in consequence cf 
the majorities against them. This ques- 
tioning and answering became a very in- 
teresting matter; and from the tone of 
the parties, we may pretty safely conclude, 
that the Whigs are without any hope of 








getting at the loaves and fishes again, for 
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the “present at any ‘rate. Lord Joun 
Russet, you will find, had not the heart 
to attempt a stopping of the Supplies ; 
and that, too, because if he had made the 
motion, he would have had a majority 
against ‘him of ten to one. Oh, no! 
there has been no stopping of Supplies, 
since the Parliament created bands of 
usurers called fundholders, to swallow up 
the earnings of the people. This step, 
therefore, was always out of the question. 
The Mutiny Bill is now ‘talked of, which 
is much about the same thing; and by 
the time that that bill has passed, my 
opinion is, that the ranks of the 
Whigs will have become so thin, as 
for the battalion to be perfectly despic- 
able. I think that a great part of the 
Whigs will actually join the Tories, for 
what thity deem their own safety’s sake ; 
and the rump of the Whigs will not form 
a’party, such as used to exist in the time 
of Fox; for there is now a third party 
more powerful than they, and will be 
more and more powerful every day; so 
that the Whig faction will, in future, be 
a mere adjunct, or set of mercenary 
auxiliaries, bound to fight for the Tories, 
like Swisses. Just like them, fighting 
for the preservation of their pay. What 
a folly to suppose that the people were 
to get any thing out of this faction, which 
is all encrusted over with public property 
of one description or another. I will 
now insert the evening’s talk, of which } 
spoke before. I beg the reader to go 
through it with care: he will see how 
completely the Whigs are chop-fallen ; 
and he will see that they are making 
preparations for drawing off from the 
Radicals, who gave them their famous 
majorities. Tuesday night, will, how- 
ever, settle the whole matter; and, the 
mext day, we shall hear what the vile 
Whig papers will say about their “* black 
dist.’ The real black list will be that 
which will be found voting against re 
lieving the peo;de; voting, not about 
nonsense, but voting whether the mil 
lions of England and Wales, and also 
Scotland and Ireland, shall still be pressed 
to the earth, degraded and ruined, on 
the ground that their degradation and 
ruin are necessary to the support of 
* PUBLIC CREDIT”; seeming to take 





it for granted, that the notorious insol- 
vency of the great mass of farmers and 
of tradesmen is not to be considered as 
worthy of the slightest notice; taking 
it for granted, that their credit is not 
public credit. We shall see the names 
of those who will vote for the continuation 
of the ruin of the nation for the bene. 
fit of a band of usurers. 





MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Lord Joun Russext rose to ask some 
question of the right hon. Baronet in re- 
spect to a dissolution of Parliament 
which it was rumoured it was the inten- 
tion of his Majesty's Ministers to recom. 
mend, if the present House of Commons 
showed a disposition to adopt different 
measures from those brought forward. It 
has (said the noble Lord) called for mea- 
sures of a more decided character than 
the Ministers had advised his Majesty to 
recommend in his speech from the throne, 
and the rumour is, that the only measure 
which was to be adopted is now consi- 
dered to be unnecessary, though the Mi- 
nisters felt that the late vote of the House 
was a censure upon them. (Hear, hear) 
I never knew any Ministry to stand with 
respect to the House of Commons in suc: 
an.extraordinary situation before, and | 
thought it necessary to call the attention 
of the House, before. we: went into any 
committee of supply.whatever, to the ru- 
mours which prevailed. I want to ask 
whether the right hon. Baronet has given 
any authority to these rumours—w)ctlier 
his Majesty’s Ministers, having advised 
his Majesty to appeal to the sense of lus 
people, will not be content, if the House 
is adverse to any views and measures 
brought forward by the right hon. Baronet 
—whether they will appeal again to the 
sense of the people, and endeavor (0 
wear out and vex the country by repeated 
elections? There have been rumours of 
amore extraordinary nature—that, if we 
came to a case in which it should be 
thought advisable to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment before the passing of the Muuny 
Act, the right hon. Baronet would fee! 
authorized in maintaining a standivg 
army in a time of peace.. (Hear, heal, 
and laughter from the Ministerial side): 
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l admit that the rumour is in itself ab-| 
surd, and though it may have entered into 
the heads of some sanguine persons to 
advise his Majesty to such a course,’a 
great deal of the force of such a suspicion 
is dispelled by the answer of his Majesty’ 
to the Address. After quoting that Ad- 
dress the noble Lord observed—Now, sir, 
I cannot believe that they (the Ministers) 
have given any such notice, or that they 
have a dissolution of Parliament at .all 
in contemplation. I have, therefore, 
changed my mind on the subject, and 
shall not ask the question which on.a for- 
mer night I intimated to be my intention 
to propose to the right hon. Baronet op-' 
posite, when he should make his motion 
for the Supplies; but, judging fromthe 
answer that his Majesty has been gra- 
cjously pleased to give to the amended’ 
Address, I infer that it is not the inten- 
tion of Ministers to interrupt the House 
in the forwarding of those measures 
which they think necessary for the wel- 
fare of the state, and which, as the 
chief council of the nation, theymay deem 
it conducive to its interests to offer. With 
regard to the general supplies,’ I do riot 


intend, as I have before observed, to put 


any. formal questions to the right hon: 

Baronet; but at the same time, while I 
refrain from doing so, Ido think that we 
ought not to go into the details of that 
subject incautiously, or until, at least,.full, 
explanations are given hy Ministers, after, 
the success of the amended Address, of 
the course they intend to pursue.. iIj,dg 
not agree with the honourable member for |: 
Middlesex (Mr, Hume), that his Majesty’s 
answer, in reply to the amended Address, 
ought to have stated any thing definite as: 
to the intention of Ministers regarding 


| corporation and other reforms; but I am 


of opinion that they must state their in- 
tentions as to the measures of reform they, 
promise to introduce ; especially they are 
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to be, most indubitably, at once restored 4 
to them. (Hear, hear). My hon. and 
learned friend the member fur Edinburgh 
(Sir John Campbell) has given a. notice 
that in case the Government do not bring 
forward a measure of municipal reform, 
he shall propose a bill on the subject. I 
trust my honourable and learned friend 
will persevere in his motion, and that, 
whatever his Majesty’s Ministers may do, 
he will carry into effect the wishes of the 
people. With regard to the question of 
the Irish church, the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Sir Rob. Peel) stated, in answer 
to a question proposed to him on the first 
night’s debate, that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters ‘were determined to lay the report of 
the commissioners on the table of the 
House, but that they might not expect any 
‘thing from them in the way of a motion. 
‘Having made no motion on the subject, 
it is my intention, as soon as the report 
‘shall be laid on the table, to bring the 

uestion formally before the House. I 
shall’ then allude to the reforms which it ? 
was the intention of his Majesty’s late | 
Government to introduce. Having stated 
what our course will be upon these two ¢ 
qUestions, in order that the right hon. 
'gentleman may answer the call which will, 
[ should state, be made upon him, I shall 
‘now leave it to him to state the course the 
Government intend to pursue in the new 
and extraordinary circumstances in which 
-it is placed, 

‘Sir Roserr Peet then rose and said 

‘Sir, it is always my wish to give to the 

ouse as unreserved an explanation of , | 
the ¢eprse which I mean to pursue as a bib, 
public man as it is consistent with my: 4 
duty as a Minister ; and I do not require | ; 
any stated time to give an answer to the rte 
questions of the noble Lord. (Cries of 
Hear, hear, hear). I have not felt it my 
duty, in consequence of the vote of the 
other night, to tender my resignation to 
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bound now to give those explanations, .asjhis. Majesty (loud cheering from the 


the conversations which are rumoured to 
have recently taken place in the old Pa- 
lace of Westminster tend to increase the 
doubts heretofore entertained of the sin- 
cerity of Ministers as to corporation re- 
form, or that they wish to give to the peo- }p 
ple that control over their bodies that 
they formerly exercised, and that ought 


Ministerialists), and I.do intend to perse- 
vere (rénewed«cheering) in that which I 
consider my duty, and which is, notwith- ~ 
standing that vote, to submit to the con- 
sideration of the House those measures © 
upon which his Majesty's Government © 
have formed their opinions. . Sir, F am | 





aware that the House of Commons did, by — 
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a small majority (ioud cries of Hear, 
hear) in an es; ecially full Hou-e—a ma- 
jority of 309 to 302—not pass a censure 
on the King’s Government, but did by 
that majority of seven imply a difference 
of opinion as to the necessity of a disso- 
lation of Parliament, and an apprehen- 
sion, which I think was unfounded, that 
measures which would be conducive to 
the general interest will be interrupted by 
the appeal which his Majesty has made 
to the sense of his people (Hear) But 
I did not believe that that majority which 
came to the vote on the subject of the 
Amendment did mean to imply an opinion 
that that vote was tantamount to a vote 
for the removal of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. (Cries of Hear, hear). I know that 
there are many who concurred in that 
vote who will admit that I should have 
been acting inconsistently with my duty, 
if { considered that that vote implied an 
opinion that it was my duty to retire from 
the post to which his Majesty had called 
me. Some hon. Members voting for that 
Amendment declared that such was their 

inion. With respect to the: Irish church 


(for 1 shall take the several questions of 
the noble Lord in the order which their 
importance merits, not in the order in 
which they were put to me), I do intend 
to present to this House the report which 
may be made by the commissioners of 
public instruction appointed by the late 


Government. When I came into office, I 
ascertained that that commission bad ap- 
plied itself sedulously to the duties that 
had been pointed out to it. I ascertained 
that they had completed their inquiries in 
one-half the parishes of Ireland; that 
they were proceeding to make them in 
the others; and his Majesty's servants 
did not consider it consis:ent with their 
duty, the commission having been ap- 
pointed by his Majesty, to interfere with 
the progress of it. On the contrary, 
without committing myself to the adop- 
tion of any of its sentiments, or the prin- 
ciple of any of the measures which it 
might propose, I do intend to lay the 
report upon the table of the House. The 

ble Lord has intimated an opinion that 
we would not found any measure upon 
the ions of this commission. The 
noble lord misapprehended me. What I 
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said was this, that I still remained of opj- 
nion that ecclesiastical property ought not 
to be diverted from actual ecclesiastical 
purposes. (Cheers). That was the prin. 
ciple which J always have maintained, 
and on which I am still disposed to act; 
but I did not preclude myself, by that 
declaration, from adopting any measures 
recommended by that commission, if [ 
approved of them. (Hear). Before the 
subject of the corporation commission | 
know not to what conversations the noble 
Lord alluded. I speak only for myself; 
and I mean, when the report of the cor- 
poration commission shall be presented 
and concluded (which I hope it will be in 
a short time, as we were led to expect it 
at the conclusion of the last month), when 
that report and evidence shall be hid 
upon the table, I mean to give its sug- 
gestions and evidence my best considera- 
tion. I assure the noble Lord that 1 have 
no lurking prejudices in favour of the 
abuses of corporations. (Hear, hear). | 
cannot conceive how I can have any in- 
terest in maintaining the abuses of cor- 
porations ; on the contrary, I can feel 
that both I and the public have a deep 
interest in putting an end to those abuses ; 
but it would be inconsistent with my 
duty as a Minister of the Crown, looking 


at the report of the committee of 1833, 


of which you, sir (addressing the Speaker) 
was chairman, and which stated that the 
remedies suggested would suit small cor- 
porations, but would not suit great ones, 
and that the most popular corporations 
were not the most pure, I should not be 
enabled to form a sound conclusion as to 
the most natural course I ought to pursue, 
until [ have an opportunity of seeing the 
report of the commissioners, of weighing 
the evidence, and of ascertaining what 
abuses really exist. I have the honour of 
presiding over a corporation, and | am 
sure they will give theig unanimous 
assent, if the result of the commission 
prove that abuses exist, to amy improve- 
ment that should be suggested; and! 
trust that I am not comniitting any dere- 
liction of the trusts confided in me when 
[ say, that on the part of my own cor 
poration there is a general disposition (0 
concur in the same course. ‘1 am sure 
that the noblé Lord will scargely charge 
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me with any intention of blinding corpora- 
tion reform. I repeat, I have no interest in 
doing so; my only wish is that I should 
know the nature and extent of the remedy 
before I commit myself to it. (Hear, hear). 
With respect to the last, but in point, of 
fact the most important question with 
which I was threatened on a former day, 
but from which the noble Lord has now 
receded (loud cheers from the Minis- 
terial benches), it is possible in the in- 
terval the noble Lond may have referred 
to a question put in April, 1831, to Lord 
Grey. There were then rumours very 
prevalent of an intention to dissolve Par- 
liament, and with good reason, for the, 
question was put on the 21. of April, and 
on the 22. Parliament was dissolved. 
(Loud laughter). Lord Wharncliffe then’ 
said that as allusion had been ‘made’ to 
the subject he wished to ask the noble 
Lord (Grey) whether there was any ‘truth |r 
in those rumours, and wliether the noble] s 
Lord had advised “his Majesty to dissolve | 
Parliament. Earl Grey'in® answer said, 
‘That he believed the question was one 
‘‘ of a very unusual nature (great cheer- 
‘< ing from the Ministerial benches), and 
“he could hardly bring himself to’ be- 
‘«dieve when the question was put by the’ 
** noble Lord that he expected an answer.’ 

I will be more explicit. "The noble Lord} 
has asked me whetlier or not I have 
countenanced rumours that are prevalent | s 
respecting an intended dissolution of} 
Parliament, and [ answer that by no act or 
expression ‘of “mine, either ditecdly. oF 
indirectly given, have f given any saue- 
tion to such rumours; and T also. add, 
that I never even put a casé hypotheti- 
cally in which such’ a dissolution would} 
be justifiable. It is only respectful to 
the House that I should ‘state this; no- 
thing would bg more unbecoming in me 
than to hold “out any menace to this 
House in consequence of any course 
which this House may think fit to pursue. 
Another rumour referred to by the noble 
Lord was, that we are to govern by means 
of standing armies, in case the House of 
Commons should refuse to vote the sup- 
plies, or to pass the Mutiny Act. (Tre- 
mendous laughter). I trust this rumour 
is of recent origin, as I declare that the/s 
first time I ever heard a whisper of it was 
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from the lips of the noble Lord. There 
was another question with which I was 
threatened the other day, but whiclr the 
noble Lord has not put to-day, viz., whr« 
ther or not I should pledge myself to the 
House that his Majesty’s prerogative re« 
specting the dissolution of Parliament 
should not be exercised. It would be 
unbecoming of me, as one of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, to place.any of the 
prerogatives of the Crown in abeyance, 
(Loud. cheers). As a privy councillor, 
and adviser of the Crown, I have never 
advised the exercise of this prerog.tivo. 
To the extent to which I have-gone I vei + 
ture:to. anticipate that my answer to the 
noble Lord will be satisfactory. (Cheers%s 

| Lord Joun Russatu: I did) not mean 
Ast the right hon. Baronet was to govern 
What I meant was 
thas there were rumours abroad that the 

thon, Baronet would consider him~ 

Be saan in keepng up the armys: 


hee bh there was no Matiny Bill in exe / 


| istence. ( Hear). 

Mr, Sprina Rice inggired. hiether i it 
was the intention of the present Govern 
ment to make any alteration-ia the system 


of eqluca ion established 4 in Ireland by the 


late Ministers. 

| Sir, Hunry Tp si. roplie that it 
Was not the intention of the. present Go 
vernment to make any alteration in that 
system; but he would take: that -oppar- 
tunity of stating that the estimate for that 


purpose would be larger this:year thaa it 


or) was during z last. : 
| Mr, Hume asked whether, notwith- 
standing the majorities against Ministers 


notwithstanding the feeling of that’ 


ouse against them—and, consequently, 
notwithstanding public opinion, which 
the majority of that House represented, 
the right hon. Baronet and his colleagues 
‘atin to persevere in maintaining 
their places, in the face of repeated ma~ 
jorities against them, an] in spite of the’ 
voice of the nation. (Cries of Oh, ab). 
Would they still persevere in retaining 
their places notwithstanding all these de- 
Monstrations of public opinion against 
them? We have a right (continued the 
hon. Gentleman) to expect a steady, 


t-forwa'd answer ; and my question’ 





is, whether I understood the right hon. 
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Baronet eorrectly, that, notwithstanding 
the majority of this House being de- 
cidedly against him and his colleagues, it 
is his intention to persevere ; or whether 
he doubts the opinion already expressed 
to be the opinion of the majority of this 
House ?_ I should be very glad to know, 
because the right hon. Baronet must see 
that the people of England have no means 
of stating their opinions but through 
their representatives in this House; and 
if the opinions of their representatives 
are to be set at nought and at defiance, I 
do not know what unpleasant conse- 
quences may arise. (Hear, hear, hear). 
It may bring about a collision with the 
other House, which it is extremeiy desi- 
rable to avoid. (Hear, hear). It is con- 
trary to almost all precedents, although 
it is perfectly well known that William 
Pitt continued in office under similar cir- 
cumstances for a considerable time, but 
certainly during that time the people out 
of doors were eventually with Mr. Pitt. 
(Cheers from the Ministerial side). ‘That 
is not the case now (laughter, and cheers 
from the opposition); although I have no 
dcubt there are hon. Members on the 
other side of the House who are under 
that delusion. (Continued laughter and 
cheering). Iam sure I speak as far as 
regards my own constituents. (Cries of 
Oh, oh). Aye, I will say three out of 
four. Ihave not the smallest hesitation 
in saying that three out of four in the 
county of Middlesex are against the pre- 
sent Government, and I therefore do 
hope that the right hon. Baronet will, 
with his usual frankness, answer my 
questions; first, whether he considers 
the decisions that have taken place do 
not show a majority of the people against 
him, or whether he intends to wait for a 
future period in order to try the strength 
of the House. 

Sir R. Pert: When I answered the 
quesiton putto me by the noble Lord I stated 
a simple fact, namely, that in consequence 
of the vote the other night I had not con- 
sidered it my duty to tender my resigna- 
tion, and I do assure the honourable gen- 
tleman, that in my situation I find it 
quite sufficient to dispose of the practical 
questions that are put to me (cheers from 
the Ministerial beaches), without meeting 





the hypothetical points to which the hon. 
gentleman asks for an answer. I have 
not resigned, and I mean to proceed in 
the execution of my duty, and submit to 
the consideration of Parliament those 
measures which the Government have de- 
cided upon. (Cheers from the oppnsi- 
tion). But with respect to the course 
which I intend to pursue, until the mea- 
sures are actually brought befere the con- 
sideration of the House, on that question 
I cannot pronounce an opinion. 

Mr. Hume: I regret I cannot make 
myself understood to the right hon. Baro- 
net. The right hon. Baronet speaks hy- 
pothetically, but I speak an actual fact. 
The right hon. Baronet was in a minority 
on the Address to the Crown, an actual 
majority of this House being against hin, 
and a large majority out of the House 
being against him. (No, no). Such might 
not be the case with the constituencies of 
some honourable gentlemen, but for his 
own he would say, nine out of ten did not 
place confidence in the Government of the 
right hon. gentleman. Now those were 
actual facts, and admitted of no hypothe- 
sisat all. If the right hon. gentleman Is 
balancing between two courses, I have no 
doubt that the right honourable gentle- 
man finds great difficulty how he is to 
proceed. I think, however, that we ought 
to know what we are to do, for since the 
question now before the House is a mat- 
ter of supply, it becomes us to be fully 
acquainted with the proceedings of those 
who demand them. Others might be 
merely matters of form; this is a case 
preparatory to granting the Supplies ; and 
if we are told that the present Ministry, 
not enjoying the confidence of the people, 
are to maintain their places, for they ca0- 
not carry on the Government, it is for us 
to consider whether or no we sbould be 
right were we to place at the disposal of 
his Majesty and his Majesty’s Ministers 
any supply whatever. (Hear, hear). Any: 
thing that curbs the prerogative of the 
Crown is extremely dangerous, and ought 
not to keresorted to on any occasion excep? 
on the greatest emergency ; but if, after 
public opinion has been expressed 1n this 
manner, we commit our supplies to th? 
present Ministry, I should like to know 
whese fault itis. Ido not think that the 
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majority of the House of Commons are to | ‘Ifthe hon. member for Middlesex would 
be treated in direct defiance, and I should | try the question by a motion, either cone 
therefore like to ask the right honourable | demnatory or commendatory of the late 
baronet the actual fact, and not hypothe- | Ministers, he would find that there would 
tically. ihe no majority either one way or the 
Sir R. Pesx: I really appeal to the | other. (Hear and laughter.) 
House whether [ have shown any reluect-; Major Beavctrrs thought the House 
ance to answer any question. The House was travelling away from the real question 
of Commons came to a division the ether be fore it, thouch he could say with jus-, 
night on the Address by a majority of 309 | tice and trath he had no confidence in 
to 302 against Ministers. I have said,! Ministers, as they did not go far enough 
looking at that majority, that I did not!to satisiy hin. (Hear, hear). At the 
feel it my duty to abandon my place on}same time be was willing to vote for so 
this occasion. If the honourable Mem-jmuch of the Supplies as would en abl 
ber thinks that he ought to put himself in ‘them to go on: he would not throw any 
direct opposition before he understands | impediment in the way of their bringing 
what Ministers intend doing, I shall then | forwar | their measures. It was of! little 
know how to proceed. It would be quite }eonseqnenc e whether ‘the Government 
out of my power to answer the question | was Whig, Tory, or Radical, provided the 
of the honourable Gentleman before 1 | measures introduced by the Government 
know the actual feeling of the House with | iwere good. If the Ministers could’ not 
respect to the measures interded to be, meke up their minds to bring forward 
proposed by the Government. “any satisfactory measures he ‘could. not 

Mr. Hume—lI ask the right hon. Baro- | support them ; but if they (id he would 
net whether he thinks that the late vote ibe bound to doso. He thought the at- 
against the Ministry be a vote of confi-| tacks which had been made on both sides 
dence or want of confidence in them ? It! of the House were not likely to be pro- 
was stated by ihe friends of the right hon. ductive of any good. (He ar). He should 
Baronet as being a direct display of want only vote for a certain supply, that Minis- 
of confidence. ‘ters might have an opportunity of bring- 

Sir Rosert Peer said, on looking to ing before the House their measures ; 
the vote, he did not think it had decided | but if those measures were not satisfac- 
that it was his duty to retire. ‘tory he should feel it his duty to. stop the 

Mr. Ewarr would ask the right hon. | Supplies. (Hear, hear). 

Baronet if he thought the vote was nota; Mr. O’Conne.i: The right hon: Ba- 
censure upon Ministers ? (Hear, hear). | ronet has said something with regard to 
Sir Roperr Peri: I can construe the;the temporalitics of the Irish church, 
Address, and | can construe the answer to; which I understood him to say are to be 
the Address; but I leave it to those who | applicd to ecclesiastical purposes. I wish 
voted for the Amendment to construe to know if I am to understand them to: be 
their own course «f conduct. (Cheers and limited to the purposes of the established 

laughter from the Ministerial side), ‘chureh ? 

Mr. C. Barcray said it had been stated | Sir R. Peer: I am bound to state that 
that the majority of the people out of|it is confined to purposes connected with 
doors agreed with those that carried the the doctrines of the established church, 
Amendment. Now, as representing a|(Hear, hear). In a short time the re- 
very large body of the people, he would} port of the commissioners will be laid 
deny that statemcn*; at least the balance) before the House, and I submit whether 


would be found to be quite as nice out of| it is not premature to discuss these details 


doors as within that House. During his 
canvass he never heard any lamentations 
for the loss of the late Ministry. (Cheers 
from the Ministerial side), He found the 
people out of doors to consist either of 
Conservatives or Destructives. (Laughter). 





at present. 

Mr. O’Connett: | did not mean to 
excite any discussion, nor do I think my 
question is calculated to do so. 

Sir R. Peer rose and said, 1 beg leave 
to make-a motion which some gentlemen 
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may not be prepared for, and to which other 
gentlemen may attribute motives that 
have really no foundation. It is with the 
greatest satisfaction that I have the ho- 
nour to propose that Mr. Bernal should 
take the char as Chairman of the Com- 
miitee of Ways and Means. (Immense 
cheering from all sides of the House). I 
protest against misconstruction of my 
motives. What might have been the fate 
of another proposition I will not now in- 
quire. (Cheers and laughter from the op- 
position). It is enough for me that lam 
forthe present -(Laughter). Honourable 
members may laugh and cheer, but I can 
say with truth that | never contemplated 
any other appointment (cheers); for I 
have witnessed with pleasure the great 
partiality with which the honourable 
Geutleman has presided in the chair; and 
there are many present who can bear me 
eutimn my assertion that I never had any 
ether proposition to make. If the House 
18 unanimous in calling that hon. Gentle- 
man to the chair, it will, in my opinion, 
be only paying him the compliment to 
which he is justly entitled. (Great cheer- 
ing’). 

Lord Joun Russet said he rose merely 
for the purpose of bearing his testimony 
to the fact that Mr. Bernal was now only 
reaping the advantages which his strict 
impartiality and gentlemanly behaviour in 
the chair had justly entitled him to at the 
hands of the House. (Cheers). 

Mr. Bernat then went and took the 
chair, amidst the most enthusiastic cheer- 
mg 

The honourable Member then read (pro 
Sarma) the paragraph of his Majesty’s 
Speech which was addressed to the House 
of Commons. He then put the question, 
“* That a supply be granted to his Ma- 
jesty,”” which passed without comment, 
and was reported to the House. 


THE RATHCORMAC AFFAIR. 


_ Mr. H. Gratraw said that he did not 
wish to excite any debate on the motion 
of which he had given notice on a former 
evening, respecting the melancholy affair 
of Rathcorma¢. (Hear, hear). If the 
right bon. Gentleman opposite, (Sir H. 
Hardinge) would consent to the proluc- 
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tion of the letter of the noble Lord from 
the Horse Guards, he (Mr. G.) should 
abstain from making any observations on 
the subject. 

Sir H. Harpince was obliged to the 
hon. Member for the course he pursued; 
but as to the letter of the noble Lord, 
much misapprehension was abroad as to 
the purport of it. All it said respecting 
the melancholy affair in question was the 
approval of the conduct of the military 
for acting in obedience to the orders of the 
magistracy, but not one word did it con- 
tain of approbation as to how they acted 
on that occasion. He (Sir H. Hardinge) 
did not certainly know how it came into 
the public newspapers, and if his explana- 
tion was not satisfactory to the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, he would refer him to 
Bristol and to other places, in which in- 
stances it was always a practice of the 
Government to congratulate the military 
for the services which they rendered, 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. O’Conneut said, without partici- 
pating in the motion, he hoped the letter 
would be laid on the table, and from the 
explanation which the right hon. Baronet 
had given, and as the question was still 
sub gudice, he hoped that no discussion 
would take place. The explanation which 
had been given, until replied to, if it ever 
should, would have all the weight it de- 
served. 

Sir Joun Byrne, without desiring to 
provoke a discussion, would wish to know 
what would justify the expression of for- 
bearance’ contained in the noble Lord’s 
letter of congratulation to the military. 

Mr. Lirrteton defended the late Go- 
vernment from the responsibility imposed 
upon them respecting this affair; neither 
it nor the present Government were 
chargeable for-any blame on this subject. 
(Hear, hear), After a few observations 
from the right hon. Gentleman, the mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the House ad- 
journed. 


as 





STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Arter all, this is the most important 
matter; for, though farmers do not cla- 
mour; though they make little noise, if 
they be broken up, there must be what 's 
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zenerally called a ‘“‘ revolution,” in Eng- 
land; that is to say, a convulsive move- 
ment, which will cause property to change 
hands to a very great extent, openly, 
visibly, and by force. Men may dream 
about prosperity in manufactures, and in 
trade; but if the tillage of the land be- 
comes unprofitable, even without any rent 
at all, what is to become of any branch 
of the nation’s concerns? I will first 
insert a table, taken from the public 
prints, of the price of wheat throughout 
Great Britain ; and then I will pursue my 
remarks. 


WHEAT. Per Qr. 


ld 
Glasgow .eceee..+. 40052 
Edinburgh ......... 38 52 
Bristol ...cccce.... 30 44 
Newcastle....ee++.. 33 42 


Sunderland ..... eo. 0 423 
Alnwick ....... obed aon oe 
rere rar 32 40 
Morpeth ....ecceee 33 38 


Gainsborough ...... 38 46 
Maidstone ......... 40 48 
Haddington........ 39 48 


CO i os ees ds ~-e 40 46 
pet See ose R 40 46 
Re caGace sbatece 36 50 
Wien. . iseee 42 50 
Sheffield .......... 40 42 
AT ted ee 34 40 
Stamford ...... 20. 34 42 
Boston ...... cccese OO EE 
Spaldiig® 6002s sce 36 40 
Sleaford .......... 40 44 
Uppingham ......-. 34 39 
PR ae 52 56 
Gloucester ........ 48 56 
Newbury ......... 45 52 
me WT 30 52 
Salisbury ......... » 42 52 
Shepton Mallet ..... 39 44 
Sherborne.......... 42 48 
Toba’ 36% 33276 ae ae 
Sherer}. eR 30 6458 
Basingstoke........ - 50 61 
BA. « <oce ewuvees 40 55 
Bridgwater ........ 40 46 


Cirencester .... ... 34 42 
binosit < s\n seasceae Be Oe 


BOTs edccncs ---» 40 43 
Nottingham ..... -.. 40 44 
Newark ........% «- 38 44 





Northampton ...... 35439 
Peterborough ...... 3341 
Chesterfield ........ 42 48 
Grantham... ....e0++6 35 38 


Blandford.......... 40 45 
Warminster .......:% 44 56 
Wantage .......... 46 59 
ME Sc cideesesss, OO we 
Brigg ....-. io» daa 36 40 
Long Sutton......+. 32 38 
Huntingdon........ 34 44 
Oakham ..<icc.... 40 48 
Fast Retford ...... 44 53 
Da Gad cdeccasd 32 46 
CE cebhceas 40e3 42 46 
Horncastle ....e+- 35 «638 
TE cc ectottesce oF Se 
Spilsby ...s..ccvees 36 40 
Grimsby .....6.+.. 37 42 
a 34 45 
Cumberland........ 40 48 
Westmoreland ...... 40 46 
Lancashire ....... 40 48 
CGE ob csceaceve 40 46 
Cs ao a 6-cak are 38 45 
UMN 6 ccccecee 40 46 


Here is an average price of wheat 
throughout the kingdom of Great Britain, 
of forty-two shillings and one penny the 
quarter; that is to say, five shillings and 
the fraction of a farthing the bushel; but 
the reader will observe, that the farmer 
does not get this much. It is the price 
that wheat will sell for when arrived in 
Mark Lane, or on the wharfs at GLascow, 
or in other large places where there is 
great consumption; and the best judge of 
these matters that I have ever known in 
my life, thinks that an average of four 
shillings and sixpence is as much as the 
farmer gets. Fat hogs, in the counties 
that I am acquainted with, are selling 
for five shillings a score; that is to say, 
three-pence a pound. These prices are 
lower than those of 1822. The measure 
of corn had not been then, for the sake of 
gratifying a gang of Scotch jobbers aug- 
mented in capacity by that beastly bill, 
which cost the nation more than a million. 
of money, which is now costing every 
county two or three hundred a year in. 
maintainiug a jobberto superintend these 
weights and measures ; so that the bushel 


is now larger than it was then, to gratify — 
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the greedy and scabby wretches before- 
mentioned. By the by, we owe this mea- 
sure in great part, if not in toto, to the 
scientific and economical Mr. JosEpx 
Home, who here wasted a couple of mil. 
lions of money, at the least, on a thing 
that could never, by possibility, be of any 
use. 

But, to return, fat hogs were eight 
shillings a score in ]822; so that farm- 
produce is now greatly less in price than 
it was then. It is less in price bya fourth, 
or a fifth, at least, than it was last year; 
and it must go on, coming down lower 
and lower, till an arable farm, rent-free, 
will be a burden. And, is Sir Ropert 
Pes. going to carry on the Government 
upon the principle, or rather, upon the 
opinion, that the distress of agriculture 
arises from the ‘ pressure of local 
charges’’; and that all farmers, land- 
lords, and tradesmen, may be insolvent, 
and that a nation may be sustained, and 
great and flourishing, in spite of their 
ruin, so long as the fundholders have 
their interest duly paid in full. If these 
be the opinions and principles upon which 
be intends to carry on the Government; 
and if he be permitted to attempt to carry 
it on for two years longer, this nation 
must be revolutionized ; most likely, the 
‘Government totally destroyed, and an 
American Government established in its 
stead. It is impossible to collect fifty 
millions of taxes a year with wheat at 
four and sixpence a bushel, without pro- 
ducing a revolution in the kingdom. 





‘MR. COBBETT’S SPEECH, 
. AND THE OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS 


* MOTION FOR AN ABOLITION OF 
THE MALT-TAX. 


My readers are aware that I have, for 
many years, contended that this tax was 
the most mischievous thing existing in 
the country; and, being in Parliament, 
they would naturally expect that I should 
do my utmost to get it repealed and abo- 
lished. .I did my utmost, during the last 
session of Parliament; and I am now 
about to lay before my readers in general, 
and my constituents in particular, an ac- 


604 


count of what has been done, as to this 
matter, during the present session of Par- 
liament, and particularly the part which 
I have taken in the discussions relative 
to it. 

On the 27. Feb. Sir William Ingilby 
made a motion for the House to go into 
a committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider whether there ought to be a repeal, 
partial and entire, of this mischief-doing 
tax. I spoke upon that occasion, against 
the further continuance of the tax; but 
I did not vote, because the motion was 
not direct, and because it was not positive 
as to a repeal of the whole of the tax. 
There was, upon that occasion, a division, 
when there were 170 for the motion, and 
271 against it. 

Things standing thus, and I, seeing 
the ground all forestalled until the 27. of 
May, gave notice that | would make a 
motion on that day, fur a repeal of the 
whole of that tax ; but, upon further con- 
sideration, I withdrew that notice, and 
fixed the notice for a similar motion on 
the 17. of March, to be made upon the 
motion for the House to go into a com- 
mittee of supply. My motion was, “ Ke- 
“« solved, that it is expedient, that from 
“ and after the 5. of October neat, all 
‘the duties en malt shall cease and 
‘* determine.” This motion I made on 
the 17. of March; and this motion was 
decided in the manner hereafter to be 
described. It would be irksome to myself, 
as well as to my readers, for me to be in 
the habit of reporting my own speeches 
in the Register ; but, this is a subject of 
such vast importance, that | gave as Cor 
rect a report as I could of the speech 
made upon this occasion, and also 4m 
analysis of what other gentlemen said 10 
the same debate. I have here put the 
speeches one after the other, just as they 
occurred, giving them all with as much 
accuracy as my memory will enable me ‘0 
do it, with the assistance of the repor's 
in the newspapers. 


Mr. Cosserr: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
submit a motion to the pr vat nao 
total repeal of the malt-tax, which mou 
is in the following words: “ Resolved, 
‘« that it is expedient that from and after 
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“the 5. of October next, all the duties 
“ on malt shall cease and determine.” 

Certainly, sir, such a motion ought 
not to be submitted to the House, with- 
out reasons given for the measure of 
which it proposes the adoption ; and yet, 
to give those reasons will require the 
consumption of a much larger portion of 
the time of the House, than I shall like 
to call upon it to bestow; but, when duty 
bids me to proceed, and reluctance to 
occupy the time of the House would draw 
me back, I fee! myself under the necessity 
of obeying the former. 

Before I proceed to the reasons which 
I deem more than sufficient for the total 
repeal of this tax, it is my duty to en- 
deavour to remove two very gross and 
mischievous errors, which, from what we 
have heard recently in this House, appear 
to me to be generally prevalent through 
out the country; or, at least, amongst 
almost the whole of those who are promi- 
nent in discussing political affairs. 

The first of these errors is, that the 
landlords, the farmers, and all the persons 
immediately concerned in the cultivation 
of the land, would be exclusively benefited 
by the repeal of these duties; and that 
the inhabitants of towns are very little 
interested in the matter; that they have 
an interest in the repeal of the house and 
window-tax, but that they have scarcely 
any interest at all in the repeal of this 
tax; that the tax being taken off, the 
honourable Member for Bridport recently 
told us, would only be so much money 
put into the pockets of the landlords, who 
would be the sole persons that would gain 
hy the change. 

An error so monstrous as this, has 
scarcely ever found its way into the hu- 
man mind. What, sir! do not the people 
in towns, and, particularly, the hard- 
working people in towns, drink beer ? 
And, is not their beer made of malt, as 
well as the beer of the country-people ? 
The fact is, that the repeal of the malt- 
tax would be greatly more beneficial to 
the tradesmen and workmen in towns, 
than the repeal of the house and window- 
tax, both put together. Seldom do work- 
ing-people pay any part of the house-tax 


or window-tax; but the malt-tax lies 


heavily on them all, causing their beer, 





which is absolutely necessary to them, to 
cost more than twice as much as it would 
cost if there were no tax upon malt, 
Further, nineteen-twentieths of the trades- 
men, though they may pay from three 
pounds to twelve pounds a year, on ac- 
count of house and window-tax, pay, on 
an average, a great deal more on account 
of the malt-tax. 

This gross error is, then, backed up 
by another, if possible still more gross ; 
namely, that the persons owning, occu- 
pying, labouring upon, and deriving their 
subsistence out of, the land, are a mere 
nothing in number, compared with those 
who are employed in manufactures, trade, 
and commerce, and, especially, in manu- 
factures. The right honourable Member 
for Manchester has called upon us to 
thank God, that England was the great 
manufacturing shop of the world; the 
noble Lord, who is one of the representa 
tives of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
calls those who are hostile to the corn- 
laws, the body of the people; the ho- 
nourable Member for Middlesex has told 
us, that this is now a manufatturing na- 
tion, and that England was poor before it 
was a manufacturing nation. I wish, sir, 
that the honourable Member for Middle- 
sex had drawn a little upon his store- 
house of knowledge, and had named the 
time when England was poor, and when 
she was not a manufacturing nation. ‘I 
state, sir, without fear of contradictién 
from that honournble Member or any 
other, that England was always the richest, 
and always the most manufacturing nation 
in the world. 

The ground-work of this great error, 
with regard to the number engaged in 
the different pursuits, are and have been 


for many years, the population returng, © 


laid before this House, which, by reckon- 
ing all persons as manufacturers, traders, 
&c., except the mere occupiers and workers 
upon the land; that is to say, except the 
mere husbandmen, the ploughmen, the 
reapers, the mowers, the thrashers, and 
woodmen; by considering all these as 
not belonging to agriculture, have led to 
the conclusion that the husbandmen and 
all belonging to the land, are a mere 


handful, compared with the rest of the 
community. I can give an instance with | 
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regard to the village of Botzey, a village 


in Hampshire, with which I am well ac- 
quainted. The return states, that there 
are fifty-five families belonging to agri- 
culture, forty-four to manufactures, trade, 
&e., and thirty-five of all other sorts. 
Now I take upon me to assert, that there 
13 not a soul in that parish, who is not 
either husbandman, miller, or tanner; 
the miller to grind the corn; the tanner 
to dress the hides; or, parson or doctor : 
the parson collects the great and smal! 
tithes of the parish, and he lives upon 
them; the doctor bleeds and sets the 


ployes in. commerce, manufactures, &. 
sir, there sits the hon. Member for 


ecuilgord, in Surrey ; he is the sole pro- 
piyétor of all the houses and all the lang 


parish of Wanborough ; and I cal! 

im to have the goodness to tell us 

er this family of manufacturers 

any connexion with foreign parts, 
e@hether their manufacture con- 
wteoin making or new laying of plough- 
‘shared for his farms, and of shoes for the 


bones of the husbandmén; and as te) these. manufacturers are husbandmen in 
other sorts of persons, there are none,#fact, just as much as those who plough 


who are not employed in purchasing the 


produce of the land, or in selling clothing 


Fagggeeap and mow and thrash out the 


-Yet these ridiculous fallacies have 


or other necessaries, to those who raise odeie® the mischievous conclusions which 


that produce. 


To the parishes of Tuurstey and'¥ 


Wuirtey, in Surrey, are ascribed eighty- 
three families, engaged in trade, mau: 
factures, commerce, &c. If the hon. 
Member for West Surrey were in his 
place, who lives in one of those parishes, 
which are united by law, I would ask 
him, what sort of manufacture these 
eighty-three families carry on ; from what 
foreign country they receive the raw ma- 
terial upon which they work; to what 
foreign country they export the produce 
of their looms or their other ingenious 
contrivances ? Sir, these returns make 
up a mass of fallacies such as never were 
before heard of in the world: in these 
two parishes, there is not a single soul 





Pwo have heard in this House; they have 
Me right hon. Member for Manchies- 
m@@tell us, that there are nine hundred 
sind families only, belonging to the 
while there are fourteen hundred 
gnd families belonging to manufac- 
‘and trade. 

. Td hon. Member for Marybonne has 
peementiy asserted the great populousness 
of the. borough which he has the honour 
to represent ; and, when speaking of what 
he has bee pleased to call the oppressions 
of the! corn-laws, he has invariably repre- 
sented his numerous constituents as having 
an interest distinct and independent, re- 
lative to the part of the community, 1m- 
mediately and obviously concerned in the 


land. The returns tell us, that there are, 


(except, perchance, there may be a fund-|in the borough of Marysonng, a hun- 
holder or two) who is not either hus-/| dred and forty-three persons, chiefly em- 
bandman, wheelwright, blacksmith, car- | ployed in agriculture ; that is to say, I" 
penter, butcher, cr who does not follow | the gardens and the hay-fields, which he 
some pursuit or other, immediately con- on the ‘out-skirts of the borough or p4- 
nected with the land; not a soul who| rish ; but is this all? I verily believe, 
could live upon the spot for a week, if! that I speak very far within compass, 
there were no produce arising out of the|when I say that there are a thousand 


produce of the land of those two parishes. ‘families ; and I think I might say, thou- 


But, sir, there is one instance which is 
quite conclusive as to this point; and the 
matter can be settled at once, by only 
three words from an hon. Member whom 
T see sitting on the opposite benches, 
There is a parish in Surrey called Wan- 
borough, and the return tells us that it 
contains twenty families chiefly employed 
in agriculture, and one family chiefly em- 


sands of families, all the males of which 
are employed, and solely employed, ' 
making and selling ploughs, harrow, 
drags, drills, chaff-cutters, butter-churns, 
cheese-presses, spades, prongs, rakes, 
sieves, locks, and other implements, tools 
and necessaries for husbandry. Were 
there no husbandry, these le would 
not be in the borough of Marybonee 
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and were the land to produgg nothing to 
send up rents into the fine straets and the 
squares, what would become ef the trades- 
men of Marybonne ? 4 And \pok, sir, over 
the whole of this metropolis ;* look at the 
seedsmen, the salesmen meat, .the 
lightermen that bring up tk€corn, the 
multitudes whose centre is at@ark-lane ; 
the hop-merchants and their people ; look 
at all these, and imagine, if you can, the 
extent of the madness, or,*rather,. the 
blindness and absurdity of-tthose who 
would attempt to designate any part of 
the people as not having an interest in 
agriculture. 3 

But, if these gentlemen wilginsistsupon 
the separation, I will face thetly even with 
the admission of their own abgurditysto be 
sense ; and I will take the statement ¢on- 
| tained in the summary of even these fal- 
lacious returns. What says’ {his sum- 
mary? why this: that the male occupiers 
and labourers in agriculture, twenty years 
of age and upwards, are one, milliou and 
seventy-five thousand; and.that male 
persons of the same age enga » ma- 
nufactures, &c., are thrce hundred and 
s twenty thousand, 
_ Thus, then, if I were to adopt that er- 
F roneous view of the matter, according to. 
which the malt-tax is considered as a 
burdea to nobody but persons belonging 
_to agriculture, I should say that there 
were three for one, at any rate, and that 
therefore they were worthy of our parti- 
‘cular consideration. I, however, scout 
this idea as unworthy of the mind of a 
man of sense: I say that all are equally, 
interested ; and as such I must speak of 
them as likely to be benefited by the! 
adoption of the measure which I have had | 
the honour to propose to the House. In 
stating the reasons which I have to offer 
for the adoption of that measure, I must| 
first observe, that I do not object to the 
tax on account of any partiality of pres- 
sure which it has; because I am fully 
aware, that every tax, lay it where you 
will, finds its way, first or last, to every 
person in the co nmunity. I[ must farther 
observe, thet I do not object to the tax 
on account of its money-weight ; because, 





if the tax be wanted to carry on the affairs 
of the Goverr. meat; and if it be collected 
at something near the ordinary expense | 








of collection, and being unproductive of 
any mischiefs beyond those arising out of 
its mere burden, money-burden, it would 
be improper to propose its repeal But, 
sir, if a tax be, as I contend this tax is, 
peculiar as to its expenses of collection ; 
and if it be productive of great moral 
evils, then it ought not to remain, even if 
a property-tax or poll-tax were necessary 
to be imposed in its stead; and [ think 
myself capable of proving to the House, 
that this tax is of this description, and that 
therefore it ought to be repealed. I beg 
it to be observed, that I urge not the re- 
peal as peculiarly beneficial to the land- 
lord or the farmer. As consumers of 
malt, they would share in the benefit with 
the rest of the community; as great suf- 
ferers from the immoralities produced by 
this tax, they would certainly derive an 
extraordinary degree of benefit; but in 
this benefit the rest of the community 
must necessarily share, though their share 
might not be so obvious, It is impossible 
for the morals of millions of working- 
people to be mended without the effect 
being felt in every part and by every per- 
son of the community. 

The rirst objection to this tax is, the 
extraordinary expense of collecting and 
managing it. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment, which I received last year from a 
gentleman at Nottingham, many years in 
the excise ; and he proves, to my satisfac- 
tion, that five-sixths of the expenses of 
the whole of the excise extablishment may 
be fairly ascribed to the malt-tax. Now, 
I have no means immediately at hand for 
ascertaining how much the whole of* the 
expenses of the excise establishment is 
annually. At a guess I should say it 
amounted to a million of money or more ; 
so that, to begin with, here is a million 
to be paid out of five millions and a half, 
before the money comes into the Exche- 
quer.. I believe this to be the fact; but 
the noble Lord can correct me here, if I 
be in error, At any rate, we know that 
the expense is very great; much greater 
than the collection of any other tax or 
taxes, to three times the gross amount; 
and, therefore, this is a good objection to 
the tax. Inthe case of the stamps, for 
instance, all that the people pay goes into 
the Exchequer, except a mere trifle, com- 
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paratively speaking. The six millions|‘‘ up another beer-shop in the parish. 
cost only 168,000/. in the collection and|‘‘ and he can brew it so much cheaper 
management, while here are five millions | ‘‘ than the publican who has to go to a 
and a half cost, as I believe, pretty nearly|‘ dealer in malt and buy it at 9s. 6d, 
or quite a million in the collection and|“ a bushel, when the brewer can make it 
management. The secono and still|“ at about Gs.3d., that the publican 
greater objection is, the monopoly which|‘‘ cannot compete with him; and the 
the tax necessarily gives rise to. Upon|‘‘ second beer-house being set up, the 
the same authority, which I have just|‘* man that set up the other was obliged 
mentioned, I state to the House these] ‘“‘ to give it up after the first twelvemonth, 
astounding facts; that, taking barley at} ‘‘ and to leave the brewer’s beer-house in 
twenty-eight shillings a quarter, and sup-|‘‘ the parish.” 
pose four millions of quarters, which is} Mr. Epwarp Green, who is a maltster, 
about the quantity, the amount of such | but also a farmer, of WarGrave, in Berk- 
barley would be five millions six hundred |shire, gave the committee this informa- 
thousand pounds; that eight quarters of|tion: ‘‘ If there is so much advantage at- 
barley make nine quarters of malt, and|‘‘ tending brewing, how is it that the ale- 
that this increase pays all the expenses|‘‘ houses sell brewers’ beer ?—There are 
of malting. So that the four millions|‘‘ very few of them that have capital 
of quarters of barley made into malt,|‘‘ enough to buy their malt at the first 
would, were it not for the tax, cost the|‘‘ hand; I could now furnish malt at 
people five millions six hundred thou- | ‘‘ 6s. 3d. a bushel; and our poor people, 
sand pounds in the year; that the duty, | ‘‘ if they go to buy malt retail of a malt- 
added to this, would make the cost nine| “‘ ster are chirged 8s. 6d.” 
millions seven hundred thousand pounds| Mr. Stock, a brewer of Essex, gave the 
a year; but that, in consequence of the | following information : ‘* What is the cost 
monopoly, created by the tax, the malt,|‘‘ of your malt to you ?—Fifty-two shil- 
before the result of it reaches the lips of|‘‘ lings a quarter, covering every expense. 
the people, either by private brewing or|‘‘ —What have you given for your bar- 
public sbrewing, does cost the people|‘‘ ley ?—The highest price of our barley 
fourteen millions four hundred thousand | “‘ has been 30s. to 35s., and the lowest 
pounds a year, instead of costing them |‘‘ is 24s.” 
five millions six hundred thousand pounds} But, after all, no one stated any of the 
a year. When, a few evenings ago, I|grounds for believing that this monopoly 
stated the price of malt at 8s. a bushel, an | arose directly out of the tax. One of its 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets pro- | effects, however, I will state to the 
duced a Mark-lane account, showing, that! House. The malt-duty is paid in every 
large quantities of it had been sold that|six weeks. A man possessed of apparent 
week at about six and sixpence a bushel ;!great means can obtain bondsmen, to 4 
but I spoke of the price of malt as 1 could| certain amount, for the payment of the 
get it for my use. The tax enables men|duty; and in this case, the collector pe 
-with large capital to get the malt at a|mits the maltster to be three collections 
price at which men for private brewing /in arrear, while the maltster with small 
_ cannot get it. And here I beg leave to| means is compelled to pay up. The man 
refer to a part of the evidence taken be-| who has the benefit of the first, is enabled 
fore the beer-shop committee of last year.|to enter largely into business, and the 
Mr. Goon ake, a magistrate of Berkshire, | greater his duty the more he injures £0- 
stated to the committee, that there was a}ciety in the end. In numerous instances, 
beer-shop set up by a very respectable | these large maltsters have been known ‘0 
man in his own parish; that this man|crush the little ones entirely ; and thus 
bought his beer of a brewer, until the{is that the malt-houses, formerly so 0U° 
beer which he brewed himself should have|merous, are now become comparatively 
attained a proper age; and that then he’ very few in number. I remember, that 
sold his own beer :—‘* But the brewer] at Srow-in-the-Woxp I learned, that for- 
“* thought it so good a thing that he set merly there were fourteen malt-hous¢s, 
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and that now there is only one. In the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, there 
used to be a malt-house in almost every 
village. The monopoly created by this 
tax has demolished, perhaps, nineteen 
out of every twenty. Large brewers are 
also maltsters. The monopolists, in fact, 
carry on their trade with public money : 
they have always two collections in their 
hands to carry on their trade with: so 


| that the people are placed at their mercy, 


and so placed, too, by the use of the 
people’s own money, which they have 
paid for the services of the state, and 
which is allowed to be kept in the hands 
of these monopolists, It is not, then, the 
tax itself, but the evils that arise out of 
the tax at every step that it takes; and 
here, on account of this monopoly alone, 
the people pay, as I have, I think, very 
clearly shown, four millions, seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year; which is an 
evil, an injustice, an oppression, arising 
entirely out of the tax. If I be asked, what 
is to become of all the capital now em- 
ployed by these monopolists in this way, 


I answer, in the first place, that it is the 


people’s capital in great part, as I have 
just shown; and, in the next place, ifthe 
monopolists have any capital, which is 
really their own, there is the land, there 
is lawful commerce ; there are plenty of 
honest means for the profitable employ- 


ment of this capital. 


The third objection to this tax is, that 
it prevents people, and particularly the 
poorer part of the people, from brewing 


beer in their own houses, and thereby 


drives them to beer-shops, and other 
places of resort, for the purpose of get- 
ting beer; a drink which they ought to 
have, which they always have had, and 
which, let gentlemen think or say or do 
what they may, they always will have. I 
know it has been contended, that the 
poorer sort of people have been so long 
out of the habit of brewing at their own 
houses, that they would not take to it 
again, even if this tax were taken off, and 
if they could get the malt for a mere trifle, 
as they then would. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that this is one of the cases in 
which habit becomes second nature. In 
morals and in manners, there is great 
submission to the power of habit. Early 


rising, late rising, sobriety, drunkenness, 
love of ease, love of activity ; in these and 
numerous other instances, habit has a 
great deal to do in determining the con- 
duct of men; but, when you come to 
eating and drinking, when you come to 
the means of providing a bellyful, the case 
is wholly different. When you are with- 
held from any natural enjoyment by force, 
you return to it the moment the force is 
removed. From having constantly a 
plenty to eat, you may, by compulsion, be 
confined to a quarter of a meal, for years 
together; but when the full meal returns, 
you instantly take it, without considera- 
tion had of the small quantity of food 
upon which you have recently lived. For 
a long time the labourers have been com- 
pelled to do without the bits of bacon in 
their pot; but, does any man imagine, 
that if they had the bits of bacon again 
they would not boil them and eat them ? 
But it is said, that they want the utensils 
for brewing ; said, indeed, only by those 
who cannot know any thing at all about 
the matter. It was asked, by the com- 
mittee of last year, whether the- utensils 
could not be be had for a few shillings ? 
There are no utensils wanting, but those 
which they have. A gallon of malJt can 


quarts of good beer I have seen made out 
ot a gallon of malt in that very way. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that there 


brewed together, in order to get the 
greatest proportion of strength. , Malt is, 
in this respect, like tea: whether you put 
little or much of the latter into the pot, 
you get all the strength out of it in one 


or weak in proportion to the quantity of 


As to the expense, in the case of the la- 
bourer, it is absolutely nothing at all, 
The old maxim was, *‘ If you would have 
‘* good beer, you must go to bed with 
‘** your brewer.”” The wife is the brewer ; 
the very cheerful undertaker of this part 
of the duty of the family: she likes the 
beer herself better than water; and she 
has the other most powerful motive, that 
of keeping her husband at home. In sup- 








he brewed in a porridge-pot which will | 
hold five gallons of water; and twelve 


requires large quantities of malt-to be, 


case as well as in the other, and itis strong _ 


water as compared with the quantity of tea. — 


port of these, my opinions, the House will’ 
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permit me to read the evidence given by 
several persons, before the Beer-bill Com- 
mittee of last year. At the head of these 
stands Mr. Simeon, a magistrate for Ox- 


fordshire and Berkshire, who, in order to, 


be able to lay accurate opinions upon the 
subject before the committee, sent a cir- 
cular to the overseers and ministers of 
fifteen parishes; and the answer of all, 


except one, was, that the cure for the| 


evils of beer-shops, and the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to the country, would be, 
to enable the poor people to make their 
malt, and to brew at home. The evidence 
of these gentlemen, every word of which 
is worthy of the best attention of the 
House, was in the following words : 

Mr. Simeon, a magistrate for Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire. The last question 
is, ‘** Would great advantages result 
* * from enabling the poor people to 
*** make their malt andl brew at home, 
“* both as regards their comfort and 
“* * morality ?’—That is the most import- 

ant question of all. The answers are, 


‘ fourteen parties say it would be 
highly desirable ; one fears it might 


‘ lead the labourers to steal barley. 
“Are those answers indiscriminately 
‘the answers of the overseers and mi- 
nisters of the different parishes, or is 
there any difference of opinion between 
the ministers and the overseers ?—I 
should say that generally they all agree 
in their accounts. I believe that the 
answers are indiscriminately the same 
from the ministers and from the over- 
seers. 
‘* Are the answers from the overseers 
and the ministers jointly or separately ? 
— Separately : the application was made 
separately to each of them, and neither 
‘ knew that the other had an application 
‘* to the best of my knowledge.” 

Mr. Goop.akg, a magistrate for Berk- 
shire.—‘* Did the cottagers brew beer in 
‘* consequence of that public-house being 
“put down ?—No; cottagers have not 
“* an opportunity of brewing beer on ac- 
*‘ count of the high price of malt.” 

Colonel BiaGrave, magistrate for 
Berkshire.—‘‘ Do you contemplate the 
** absolute necessity of taking away the 
“* power of selling beer in this manner ?— 
“* I think it would be a dangerous measure 
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‘“‘ without the repeal of the malt-tar. 
“‘ and the tax again put upon the beer; | 
* think if the tax were put upon the beer 
“andthe malt-tax repealed, it would 
‘* induce the lower class of people to 
‘* brew their owa beer.” 

“* Will you state why without that alte- 
ration, you think it would be dangerous 
to repeal the present Beer-bill ?—Be- 
cause I think it has tended to increase 
the price of barley, and to give a. little 
fillip to agriculture. 

‘** Do you think that it has any effect in 

checking the consumption of spirits, 

and giving the lower orders an inclina- 

tion to drink beer rather than spirits ?— 
‘I think the lower orders have had an 
‘‘ enclination to drink beer rather than 
‘‘ sperets; but it has been reported to me 
‘“‘ that smuggled spirits have been intro- 
ducedunto those beer-houses, but to my 
knowledge I do not know it. 7 
‘* Do you think that the greater facility 
of drinking beer has rather conducedto 
‘‘ encourage the love of beer than the love 
‘of spirits ?—I think it has, and the 
‘ lower order of people have an idea that 
“beer is much more wholesome jor 
*€ them.” 
Breve (Sussex) Parish Vesiry.—‘‘ Had 
the ma/t-duty been taken off, the 
agricultural labourer would have had 
his beer at home, and we think he 
would seldom be seen at the beer-siop: 
small-beer is the natural beverage of 
the labourers in agriculture; at once 
the most nutritious, the most whole- 
some, and the best support to the 
labourer, being part of the subsistence 
‘* for the production of his physical pow- 
‘ers, to enable him to performa jar 
day's work. ’ 
Hook (Sussex) Parish Vestry.—‘ |¥¢ 
‘* are decidedly of opinion if the — 
“duty had been repealed, it ae 
“have been far preferable to t 
** beer. 

Praynen (Sussex) Parish Vestry.— 
We also big to observe that the abo- 
* lition of the malt-duty would have 
‘‘ had a far more beneficial effect upo" 
« the habits and morals of the labouring 
** class.” 

There was, indeed, one witness, vist 
gave a different opinion, and that ¥* 
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Mr. Tuurnatu, of Cambridgeshire, but 
he is a great maltster. His evidence was 
as follows : ‘‘ Do you, or do you not be- 

‘« lieve, if the malt-duty was taken off so 

‘as to enable every man to brew at home, 

“that the evils complained off would be 

‘greatly reduced, and a better morality 

7 ‘‘ amongst the poor be obtained ?—I do 

 ‘‘ not think it is possible for the labourer 
“to brew his own beer ; Jam not sure they 
“ would not in my county; in the first 
place he could brew so small a quan- 
‘tity, and there are very few cottages 

'‘‘where the whole house is above the size 
“of this room; he is not furnished with 
“a copper; itis totally impossible for a 
‘*‘ Jabourer to brew his beer in the dis- 
‘‘tricts | have been in. 

‘‘ How was it done formerly, do you 
‘know ?—Persons brewed their own 
** beer, but 1 should think not a tithe of 
“the population brewed; but their 
* habits have altogether altered. 

‘« Ts it not a serious thing for a poor 
“* man if he brews a quantity of beer, and 
** that beer turns sour ?— Yes. 

** He avoids that risk, does he not, 
‘“by purchasing his beer?—Undoubt- 
** edly.” 

** You are aware that a brewing appa- 

_ *‘ ratus would cost. to a poor man only 
** 5s. ?—I am aware it would cost a small 
*“sum; but halfofthem would not be 
** sober while the beer lasted; they 
*‘ would drink it in a day.” 

[Mr. Curtpers, a member for Cam- 
bridgeshire, observed, that I had read only 
a part of the evidence of this man; that 
this man was his tenant, and a very re- 
spectable man. It is very true, that I 

‘ read only a part, and I cited the evidence 
Wee merely to contradict the notion of the 
® habits of the people having changed. If 
“We | did not read the whole, it was merely 
to save time; and if the orders of the 
House would have permitted me to reply, 
I should have observed, that Mr. Cui- 
pers left out, in his reading, the first of 
the two nots which will be found in the 
econd member of the first sentence of 
the answers of this witness. I believe 
that Mr. Cusupers gave the correct mean- 
ing of the witness, but that meaning is 
ust the contrary of that which is found in 
the print; for, in the print the witness is 
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made to say, that he is not sure that the 
labourer would not brew his own beer ; 
and Mr. Cuitpers made him say, that he 
was sure that he would not brew it: the 
context shows that Mr. Curipers’s read- 
ing was correct, but not according with 
the evidence reported by the committee. 
If I could have replied, | should have an- 
swered the opinion of this man, that not 


a third of the people formerly brewed their: 


own beer, by citing the positive evidence 
given by Mr. Joun Eviman, before the 
committee of 1821, “ that when he be- 
‘‘ came a farmer, forty-five years before 
“that, every man in his parish had his 
‘‘own beer, and enjoyed it by his own 
‘* fire-side ’; and that this evidence was 
then corroborated by a magistrate of So- 
mersetshire, and by a gentleman who was 
then sheriff of Wiltshire. I did not like 
to waste time, as I never do, setting a 
very high value on time myself, or | should 
have observed, on the latter part of the 
evidence of this witness, the tenant of 
Mr. Cuixpers, who tells us, in one breatb, 
that the labourer's beer ‘* would turn 
sour,” and in the next breath, ‘‘ that he 
would drink tt in a day’?! However, no 
observation from me was necessary here ; 
a general smile in the House showed that 
they smelled out the maltster, and ren- 
dered any reply to Mr. Cuitpers wholly 
unnecessary. | 

In short, sir, | am satisfied that there is 
no argument to be offered in support of 
the belief, that labourers would not again 
brew their own beer, if this tax were re- 
pealed, and wholly abolished ; and of all 
the benefits arising from this change, I 
defy pen or tongue to give an adequate 
description. But, there would be another 
great change take place; that is to say, 
that farmers would have beer to give to 
their men who work out of their house, 
or rather to men who are not inmates of 
the house. On this subject we have the 
following evidence, taken before the agri- 
cultural committee of last year, of Mr. 
Sanpers of Lancashire, and of Mr. 
Brown, a large farmer and a surveyor, of 
Wiltshire, and this evidence, in the fol- 
lowing words, is very worthy of the beat 
attention of the House : 

Mr. Sanpgrs.—‘‘ Does not the malt- 
‘tax press more immediately on a man 
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-“* relief to the agricultural labourer. 


- of money, is of so much importance, as 


** who gives beer to his labourers, directly 
**as well as indirectly?—I have no 
* doubt if the malt-tar were removed, it 
“ would be a great improvement in his 
** condition,” 

Mr. Ruppe.t Brown.—‘* Would the 
** Jabourers in your neighbourhood, if the 
“* Jaw were to abolish the beer-shops and 
** restore only the public-house, be likely 
** to complain ?—They would like it quite 
*‘as well. The greatest possible relief 
** that could be given to the agricultural | 
*‘ labourers, would be by putting on the 
“‘ beer-duty again, and taking off the 
** malt-duty, which would enable them 
*‘to make or buy small quantities of 
** malt, and brew their own beer. 

“ Do you not think if that were the 
** case, the farmers would be more ready 
“to give their labourers beer in agri- 
“ cultural districts ?—I am quite sure of 
“it; itis nothing but the high duty 
“which has kept them from it; the 
“taking off the beer-duty has been no 


“What do you think the people of 
‘“* Devizes would say to the putting on 
“‘ the beer-duty again ? —Probably if the 
““malt-duty were not taken off at the 
““same time, they would complain; but 
“if the malt-duty were taren off, [ am 
“* sure they would rejoice. 

*‘ Is there, wthout them, convenience 
“ for a labouring man to obtain beer for 
“his dinner ?—I have myself given my 
** labourers beer, though it has cost me 
** an immense sum for my malt bill every 
“year; but still J know a man cannot 
“ work well without beer, and I wish as 
“* much as possible to keep my labourers 
“* away from the beer-shops.”’ 

The advantage to the farmer, as well as 
to the labourer, from giving beer instead 


hardly to admit of exaggeration in the 
statement. Every one acquainted with 
these matters knows well, that, in times of 
pressing haste, particularly in harvest, a 
farmer can do more with one pound’s 
worth of beer than with four pounds in 
money. Money is too far from the lips 
to produce immediate effect. Then, asto 
regular hard work in hot weather. Set 
& company of mento work at mowing : 
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the case, you allow them sixpence an acre, 
or something an acre, in liew of beer. 
The hot sun comes and clogs the spittle 
in their mouths, and draws the sweat from 
their bodies. Away they go, perhaps a 
mile, to lay out their sixpence in beer, 
Being there, they do not stop with the 
sixpence. Very likely the field does not 
see them again for that day: then follows 
the loss of time, so precious then to the 
farmer, and they have to thirst for the 
remainder of the hard work of mowing, 
or to slake their thirst with water, 
which communicates weakness instead of 
strength. Whereas, if they had beer from 
the farm-house, they would go to the 
bottles deposited in the hedge, take their 
drink and return to their work. The 
beer would be wholesome and strengthen- 
ing ; and it is the deeply-interested master 
who would then determine the quantity. 
Mr. Ruppgtt Brown told the committee, 
that he does this now; but Mr. Rupveu 
Bown is a great farmer and a rich man: 
it costs him, he tells the committee, “an 
immense sum” for malt every year. 
That immense sum it is not in the power 
of a common farmer to expend; and, 
therefore, generally, and almost univer- 
sally, speaking, hard working men, and 
the best of labourers, too, are driven to 
the beer-shops from this cause; or (0 
some place or other where they have to 
swallow the adulterated stuff made by the 
brewers. 

Resides all these evils, there is the 
great evil of evils, the driving of the 
young people from the farm- houses. 
Great as the other objections to this tat 
are, this objection is greater than all the 
rest put together. This it is, which has 
been the great cause of the lamentable 
change which has taken place in the 
manners and the morals of the working 
people of England. Every — 
must know how slender the authority 0 
poor and indulgent parents must neces 
sarily be over young people from the az° 
of twelve years upwards. In proporiic’ 
as the parents are poor and miserable, 
that same proportion, in natures spl: 
their authority will besmall. To have good 


grown-up men and women, you one 





they ask you for beer, and, as is generally 


in the work when they are young. 
hand of the: poor parent is- not strong 
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enough; and if the hand of the parent 


were strong enough, the heart would not 
be stout enough, for this work. Besides, 
there is no room in the cottage for any 
body but the father and mother and little 
children. In the farm-house is their 
proper place from the age of twelve to 
that of twenty, or some years more. There 
there area master and a mistress, not liable 
to indulgence on account of kindred; but 
bound by the law to provide for the parties 
in sickness and health for the whole year 
through ; bound still more strongly by 
the most weighty interest, to attend, not 
only to the good habits and the industry, 
but to the morals and manners of the 
young people living under the same roof 
with themselves. Let gentlemen figure 
to themselves a parish with a hundred 
young people, distributed amongst the 
farm-houses, subjected to the control of 
masters and mistresses, who, of necessity, 
will compel them to keep good hours, to 
rise early, to be diligent during the day, 
to be cleanly in their persons, to go to 


‘church on the Sunday, and who have the 


magistrate always at hand to punish dis- 
obedience of their lawful commands. 
Then suppose these young people all to 
be turned out and to be upon their own 


hands; strolling about on the Sunday, 
without any regard to the decencies of 


dress ; assembling in groups, either in 
beer-shops or out of beer-shops ; assem- 
ble they will, and whoever saw such an 
assemblage, without seeing mischief of 
some sort or other being the ultimate 
consequence. In short, this is the main 
cause of that fatal change which has 
taken place in the manners, the morals, 
the expertness, and the bodily strength, 
of the labourers of England; and every 
man, who is a judge of the matter, 
knows well, that this bas been produced, 
in very great part, by the heavy expense 
required to furnish beer for the servants 
in husbandry; and that this heavy ex- 
pense arises from the tax upon malt, 
and solely from that tax, no man will 
attempt to deny. This evil is so great 
that, unless it can be removed, all hope of 
restoring the country to a state of good 


, morals and happiness, and even of safe- 


eae be abandoned at once in despair. 
right hon. Member for Mancuester 








drew an astounding picture of the awful 
consequences of rejecting the proposition 
for an alteration of the corn-laws. He 
seems to have thought little of the pre- 
sent really awful situation of those who 
are concerned in the cultivation of the 
land. But I trust that this House will 
have that situation constantly in its mind, 
till it has done its best to restore content 
to the labouring millions, and restored 
something like peace and security to the 
property and the dwelling of the farmer ; 
and, sir, I am perfectly satisfied that no- 
thing would so powerfully assist in the 
accomplishing of this, so desirable an 
object, as the adoption of the motion 
which I now have the honour to submit 
to the House. 

Gladly would I see the work performed 
by the noble Lord and his colleagues. 
Then, indeed, would the Government 
have strength ; for then it would become 
dear to the hearts of the whole people. 
The honourable Gentlemen seem as firmly 
fixed now as is the seat upon which they 
are; but this measure would fix them 
firmly as the hills. 





I here read my motion, whith was se- 
conded by my colleague, Mr. l'reupen. 
lt was my intention to give the mere 
points in the other speeches made upon 


this occaston: but to avvid a charge of 


unfairness in doing this, I will give the 
report as I find it in the Times, which, 
to the best of my recollection, is sub- 
stantially correct, Whether the country 
be destined to be plunyed into confusion 
or not, is more than I can say ; but if 
it be destined to be saved from thut 
horrible state, I know that amongst the 
means of salvation there must be a total 
abolition of this tux. For my own 
part, as long as I havea seat in Par- 
liament, I will never cense my endea- 
vours to cause this repeal. I wish the 
matter to be well and clearly under- 
stood by the whole of the people, and 
therefore it is that Ihave published the 
above specch, and the whole of the other 
speeches made on this oceasion in ‘a 


separate pamphlet. 


Lord A.truorp said, that as ‘the ques- 
tion had been so recently discussed, it 
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was hardly to be supposed that the House 
had changed its opinion. upon it. He 
therefore did not feel himself called upon 
to enter minutely into its merits. The 
hon. Mover. had stated, that had it not 
been for the malt-tax the labouring agri- 
culturists would have been able to brew 
their beer and drink it in their own 
houses. There could be no question of 
the advantage of the revival of such a 
practice, but it might be a question, whe- 
ther it was dependent on the tax under 
discussion. The real question was, in 
what way in the present state of the finan- 
ces of the country, it was possible to re- 
duce the malt-tax. It had been very 
truly stated, that while the present amount 
of the establishments of the country was 
maintained, it would be difficult to effect 
any material reductions in taxation. ° He 
entirely agreed with the hon. Mover 


in the preference he gave to a repeal of 
the whole rather than half of the duty; 
but with regard-to his assertion that it 
would benefit the people living in towns 
as much as those in the country, he would 


remark, that the only advantage the agri- 
culturists. would gain from a reduction 
of the duty, would be in their capacity of 
consumers, but undoubtedly every other 
class would profit in a like degree. He 
had stated, however, in a former debate, 
and he now repeated it, that the effect of 
carrying a resolution like that before the 
House, and founding a bill upon it, would 
be to produce a total stagnation in every 
financial measure which had been intro- 
duced to Parliament. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, he would refrain 
from following the hon. Member in de- 
tail. If the taking off the tax on malt 
were considered merely abstractedly, the 
arguments in favour of it would apply to 
the repeal of every other tax. With re- 
gard to what had fallen from the hon. 
Mover on the advantage labourers would 
derive from brewing their beer in their 
own houses, he (Lord Althorp) confessed 
he did not believe it likely that labourers 
would ever brew their own beer again. 
Whatever alterations were to be made in 
the malt-tax, he was still convinced that 
they would be able to bay beer cheaper 
than. they could brew it. It was quite 


certain that people with large capital |tign last year, he had been taunted 
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could make the article at a cheaper rate 
than those with small ; and in the present 
state of society, he confessed he had no 
hope of seeing the practice in question 
revived. In opposing the motion he was 
only sorry that he felt it to be his duty s 
frequently to do so. 
Mr. H. Currets said, that had it been 
in accordance with the forms of the 
House, he would have moved, as an 
amendment proposed by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Oldham, that from and after the 
5. of October, 1835, one half of the duty 
on malt shoald cease and determine; and 
he thought Government would have con- 
sented to it. ~The hon. Member for Bnd- 
port (Mr: Warburton) had on a former 
occasion accused the agriculturists of 
wishing to put their bands into the 
pockets of the manufacturers ; but this 
was not surely the case, since the landed 
proprietors had been as forward as any 
in recommenditig the repeal of the tax 
on beer. It-was-true a deficiency would 
be experienced in the Exehequer on the 
reduction of the malt-tax; but then how 
many eligible modes were there not only 
of repairing that deficiency, but of stil 
further inereasing the revenue! He liad 
no hesitation in avowing his opinion that 
a tax on lotteries would be a most legt- 
mate impost. ‘By such a tax, 10,000,000. 
a year might be raised. There was ano- 
ther article whieh he would subject to 2 
higher scale of duty, that was gin; and 
be calculated that from 4,000,000/. to 
5,000,000/. might be obtained from a0 
increased land-tax. The hon. Member 
concluded by expressing a hope that the 
question would be pressed to a division. 
Sir W. Inempy observed, that though 
the question had been before disposed of, 
it was right it-should be again tried. It 
was all very well to turn into ridicule the 
address with which he had introduced his 
motion on this subject; but that course 
could not be adopted now, for they — 
in the present instance the opportunity © 
hearing it discussed by one who was, pe 
haps, the most competent man to do #0 
in the King’s dominions. (A lang 
Why his (Sir W. Ingilby’s) address shou 4 
have been treated as burlesque he coul 


not imagine, for ~when he misdehe a 
y ; 
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noble Lord (Althorp) for not having 
amed a substitute for the mait-tax he 
proposed to repeal, He had been called 
upon to state what equivalent he would 
hrow into the Exchequer to make up the 
jeficiency of some 4,000,000/. or 
5,000,000/. of revenue; but when he 
ast addressed the House he had taken 
are to specify some sources of revenue 
rhich, in his opinion, might form this 
guivalent. Even now he did not feel 
lisposed to abandon his ‘ budget,” al- 
ough attempts had been made to turn 
t into ridicule. People talked of buf- 
oonery—he should like to know what 
reater buffoonery there could be than to 
ote one night in one way, with respect 
jo the malt-tax, and next day to vote,in a 
nanner directly the reverse. He would 
ote with the hon. Member for Oldham; 
with any other man who proposed'a re- 
f of ‘taxation. He denied that his 
peech was buffoonery. He did not un- 
ake ‘the office of Chancellor of the 
xchequer but by particular desire 
ughter), and shold never resume the 
fice more. (Renewed laughter). How- 
yer, buffoonery or no buffoonery, the 
on. Member opposite (Mr. Curteis) was 
found prigging in part from his 
+ get with respect to a tax on gin, &c. 
A laugh). As to the malt-tax, it was 
jearcely necessary for him to repeat his 
viously expressed opinion, that it was 
‘most iniquitous and demoralizing mode 
taxation, and that it ought to be alto- 
ther repealed. He should vote with 
e hon. Member for Oldham ; who, he 
oped, would divide the House, in order 
lat the country might see who were the 
iends of agriculture, and, he would add, 
trade and manufactures, upon the pre- 
pnt Occasion. 
Mr. Cuipers next addressed the 
Touse, but in a tone which rendered 
im inaudible in the gallery throughout 
> greater part of his speech. e un- 
rstood him to resist the motion, and to 
xpress his belief that a repeal of the 
ralt-tax would not afford that degree of 
licf which many imagined. He was 
rusfied that the humbler classes would 
bé enabled to brew their own beer by 
repeal of the duty. At present, the 
t-house keepers found that they evuld 
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not brew in competition with the brewers ; 
what pretence was there for saying that 
the poor man could do so under any cir- 
cumstances? In conclusion he observed, 
that the question having been already dis- 
posed of by a large majority,’ he did not 
see upon what grounds it could now be 
sustained, 3 

Mr. C. Fercusson was a friend and a 
member of the landed interest, but would 
nevertheless vote against the motion. He 
could not vote for taking off the whole of 
the malt-tax without seeing how the defi- 
ciency was to be supplied. He dared to 
say the hon. Member for Oldham would 
find means of supplying the deficiency by 
reducing the interest of the national 
debt [an hon. Member, we believe Mr. T. 
Attwood, here said, ‘‘ And why not ?”]; 
but be was not prepared to accede to 
such a proposition : the only other, means 
of supplying the deficiency consisted in a 
property-tax. (Hear from‘ the opposi- 
tion). Perhaps those that cheered that 
sentiment thought that we should’ have a 
property-tax (hear, hear, from the oppo- 
sition), but he was against such an inqui- 
sitorial and odious imposition, and’ there- 
fore could not be expected to vote with the 
hon. Member, whose motion could’ not be 
carried into effect without shaking public 
credit or imposing an odious tax. (Hear). 

Mr. Sinccair observed that he should 
rejoice to see a property-tax re-esta- 
blished, inasmuch as only by means of 
it could the fundholder be compelled to 
contribute a due proportion towards the 
support of the state. 

Mr. M. Puruirs said, that when, on 
reference to the division of last yéar, he 
found that of 66 county members who 
voted for the repeal of the malt-tax, but 
24 had supported a property-tax (the only 
effectual substitute), he could not vote 
with the hon. Member for Oldham. He 
was not insensible to the heavy pressure 
of this tax, and would gladly see jit re- 
pealed, if its repeal could be effected con- 
sistently with raising thé necessary 
amount of revenue. But it being deter- 


mined to keep faith with the public cre+ « 
ditor, he could not see how the malt- 
duty was to be dispensed with, after the 


refusal of the House to sanction a pro- 


perty-tax. He wished to support and aid” 
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agriculture as much as possible, being 
satisfied that if it were put in jeopardy, 
trade could not long continue prosperous. 
As before stated, his vote rested solely 
on the divisions of last year, and till he 
saw a different disposition in the House, 
he did not consider himself warranted in 
voting otherwise. 

Mr. Maxwe tt said, that if the hon. 
Member for Oldham thought proper. to 
divide the House, it would be his duty to 
vote with him, and although he might go 
out in an extremely small minority (No, 
no, from the opposition), as he used to 
do with the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
he foresaw that that minority would ere 
long rule the House. (Hear; and a 
laugh). | 

_ Mr. Romitty would vote with the 
hon. Member for Oldham on this occa- 
sjon. - 

Mr. T. Arrwoop thought it his duty 
to vote with the hon. Member for Old- 
* ham, and he trusted he should do so not 
in a contemptible but in a considerable 
minority. No man could look at any. 
breach of national faith, or at an uujust 
reduction of the interest: of the public 
debt, with greater disapprobation than 
himeelf. 
ber for Kirkeudbright would display a 
little sympathy for trade and commerce, 
as well as for the fundholder. The only 
** public faith”’ to which he (Mr. Att- 
wood) objected, was the-unhallowed sup- 
port of the fundholder in the possession 
of enormous and unnatural wealth, while 
the farmer, manufacturer, and merchant, 
were beat down -to the earth. Take 
England throughout, at this moment, and 
you will find three farmers out of four in 
a state of insolvency. When he saw the 
wholesale destruction of other classes of 
the community, he could not perceive any 
impropriety in taking up the case of the 
fundholders. The noble Lord had im- 
posed a heavier burden on agriculture 
than Pharaoh did upon the Egyptians (a 
laugh), he meant upon the children of 
Israel, when they were required to make 
bricks without straw. The noble Lord 
asked the agriculturists to pay rent with- 
out money—to meet their mo 
without the means. He called upon the 
noble Lord, as a man with a heart in his 


Maut-Tax. 


He-wished that the hon. Mem-. 
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bosom, and a head, which he had (, 
laugh), to bring down the public burdens 
to a level with the public means of yg. 
taining them. He (Mr. Attwood) wanted 
to make all classes flourish, happy, and 
united under the shadow of the King’s 
throne. Wasthere any class, with the 
exception of the fundholders, mortgazees, 
and placemen, that was now contented? 
The noble Lord’s measures had placed 
industry, capital, trade, and agricil- 
ture, at the feet of the monied interest, 
The monied interest itself must finally 
sink if the present system were conti- 
nued... He called upon the noble Lord 
to do justice to all parties ; that was the 
true way to preserve the public faith. The 
tax in question was about 5,000.000. 
per annum, but he was satisfied that in 
order toproduce that amount 10,000,000). 
per annum was charged upon the [n- 
glish people. He paid 8s. 6d. per bushel 
for malt: the barley cost 3s. 6d., and the 
tax was 2s. 74d., making in all 6s 154; 
instead of which, as before stated, he had 
to pay 8s. 6d.. It would be seen from 
this how much above the amount of the 
actual duty the cost of malt was augwent- 
ed by the present system.. The removal 
of the tax: would probably raise the price 
of barley from 3s. 6d. to-5s, per bushel, 
and the people would put 3s. 6d. in their 
pockets, and the farmers perhaps |s. 6d. 
This was a question in which the peoplé 
at large, and not merely the agricultu- 
rists were. interested, and as the repre 
sentative of a great body of manufac: 
turers, he joined heart and hand with 
the agriculturists in urging the great 
boon of the total abolition of the malt- 
tax. The hon. Member proceeded to 
touch upon the subject of wages and sub- 
sistence, and argued, that if the wages of 
labour were to. be. reduced, the ‘a 
which enhanced the prices of the neces 
saries of life ought to be proportionably 
diminished, if we wished to see our pop” 
lation in comfortable circumstances. The 
French and Austrian soldiers had only 3% 
a day; would the noble Lord attempt 
reduce the allowance of the. Ex ish 
soldiers to the continental level? ! 
defiance of all: the trades’ unions in ‘'» 
kingdom, the wages of labour would s!? 





under a metallic standard to the level of 








1792. Such being the case, must-not the 
price of necessaries be reduced; and, in 
order to efiect this, must not the taxes 
upon necessaries be lowered or removed ? 
* But,” said the noble Lord, ‘‘ if we take 
« off 5.000,000/. of taxation, how are we 
“to get on?” He (Mr. Attwood) knew 
that in the event of such a reduction the 
noble Lord could not go on with the pre- 
ent system ; but had the noble Lord con- 
sider d how the landholder was to go.on 
ith his mor'gages, and the necessary 
provisions for his family ? How, with his 
benevolent and manly mind, could the 
noble Lord see this great nation ‘* swept 
with the besom of destruction’? It bad 
been said that it would be a robbery of 
he noble Lord opposite to deprive him of 
he malt-tax ; but he (Mr. Attwood) hoped 
he noble Lord would soon not only be 
obbed of the malt-tax, but also of many 
bther imposts which pressed so heavily 
pon the industry of the country. Until 
1c noble Lord thus relieved the people, 
be trusted he would be as restless upon 
his pillow, as millions were rendered by 
fhe pressure of taxation, indeed he could 
bot understand how the noble Lord could 
est tranquilly in the same bed with his 
‘victims. (Cries of Oh, oh, and question), 
He (Mr. Attwood) should most unques- 
tionably give his vote in favour of the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Oldham. 


(To be continued.) 





DISTRESSING CASE. 


Normandy, 5. March, 1835. 


I wear from the wen, that great 
rouble prevails amongst the Wares and 
nti-Torigs; thatis to say, amongst the 
HiGs, and those MEMBERS who always 
ppposed them, who called them the worst 
if tyrants, who addressed the King 
0 tern them out, and who have now 
ndcavoured to vole them tu again, 
even before they see what their successors 
vill do! These two parties are dear 
7iends at present: they have sunk “‘ all 
mor considerations”; and by their 
miable ardour of mutual affection, re- 
mind me of the maxim, so familiar to 
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my ears fifty years ago, ‘‘ The falling out 
of lovers is the renewal of love.”’ *‘ Ah! 
dame,”’ said the mother of avery pretty girl, 
that I yet recollect, who had hada quarrel 
with her chap, ‘‘ itdoon’t signify tawken, 
‘‘ they were made for one another, and 
‘they wool come together.” Yes; but 
then she meaned that they would bide 
together, which these unhappy lovers of 
the House of Commons, alas, cannot ! 
Next Tuesday night severs them, for a 
time, if not for ever. The Whigs, the 
greedy, the voracious, the perfidious fac- 
tion, must vote against the repeal of the 
malt-tax, or openly and brazenly repeat 
that of which I accused them: being 
merciful from motives of malignity f 
If they do oppose the repeal of the tax, 
they must be opposed by their anti- Tory 
associates! And then it is that we shall 
see who has acted the wise and consistent 
part: those who rushed into the arms of 


the perfidious Whigs, or those who kept — 


aloof from both the factions. Tuesday 
night will show us who and who are to- 
gether. It will be so curious a thing to 
see about a hundred men, who have tried, 
as far as voting would go, to get the 
Whigs back again into office; it will be a 
curious thing, to see these hundred men 
voting against these same Whigs, and 
exposing them to the hatred of the peo- 
ple! Yet this must take place on Tues- 
day night, unless, indeed, the sensible 
‘* anti-Tories ’’ are so in love with poli- 
tical damnation as still to cling to the 
Whigs, though to the notorious injury of 
the people. It is Tuesday night that will 
give us a list of ‘‘ dyes” and ‘‘ Noes,’” 
that will be worth preserving. It will be so 
beautiful to hear Sir Roprert Peev-and 
his colleagues on one side of the House; 
and Mr. Poutsrr Txuomson, Lord Joun 
Russert and their colleagues on the 
other side of the House, all speaking 
against the repeal; just as if they were 
all of one party; and then it will be so 
pleasant to see the ‘‘ Anti-Jories” vot- 
ing FOR Sir Roserr Pegu! I say voting 
for Sir Rosert Pes. and the Tory Ad- 
ministration. Tuesday night will tell us 
who ought to be put upon the ‘‘ dack- 
list.” Millions of mouths are feeling 
imaginary thirst after a pot of home- 





brewed beer, All eyes are fixed upon 
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Tuesday night : every one will be remem- 
bered for his conduct on that night: that 
night is to decide whether the working- 
people be to expect anything like justice ; 
or whether they be not. And on that 
night it is that the Whigs, the perfidious 
Whigs, the savage Whigs, will, if Sir 
Rosert Peet be wise, receive their death- 
blow ; and this monstrous, this grinding, 
this sanguinary faction, who have been 
the scourge of England for two hun- 
dred years, will be annihilated for ever. 
Lord Atruorp attempted to frighten us 
with ‘‘a Property-trax.”’ Now, if the 
House determine that it is just and neces- 
sary to have a tax to supply the place of 
what arises from the malt-tax; and if | 
be convinced, that the necessity does 
exist, I have no objection to a property- 
tax. In such a case, it may be my share 
to pay a hundred pounds a year in a 
property tax; but then, that which i pay 
will go into the Exchequer, at once, and 
not into the hands of monopolists. But, 
and to this it is that I wish I could draw 
the attention of the Minister; I wish I 
could make him know that which I know 
about the effects of this malt-tax. I 
wish to draw his attention to this. I 
know very well that it is to be very shal- 
low, not to be able to trace a property- 
tax down to a working man; and to see 
that he bears his share of it, and a very 
large share of it, too. I know, and so 
does every man, who has thought much 
on the matter, that people deceive them- 
selves, when they think that no tax reaches 
a man which he does not actually pay 
himself. It is not, therefore, the mere 
amount of the malt-tax that I complain 
of. It is not the weight of IT upon the 
working man; but it is of the immense 
cost of its consequences There arises out 
of it a monopoly which costs the consum- 
ers eight millions a year, one farthing of 
which never goes into the Exchequer 
It costs, besides this, half a million of 
money annually in the collection; and, 
oh, God! what does it cost, in the de- 
struction of the character of the people, 
in the country, especially! It drives 
young men from the farm-houses, and 
into the beer-houses, where it destroys 
their health by the drugs that it causes 
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of their morals and of their value a 
working men. Itdrives the married man 
away from his family. In short, it is one 
of the great causes of the breaking up of 
the agricultural community of England, 
which, under the wise laws to secure ser. 
vice in husbandry, was the happiest com. 
munity, and the most virtuous, that the 
world ever saw. Every man, three-score 
years old, can remember, that, for 4 
young man in the country not to be in 
yearly service, was taken to be, without 
any inquiry, evidence against his charac- 
ter; and, there must have been some 
peculiar circumstances; such as a wi- 
dowed mother to live with, and take care 
of; an aged father, who stood in need of 
the assistance of his son: there must 
have been some circumstances of a pecu- 
liar nature to prevent justices of the 
peace from bringing before them young 
men not in yearly service, and making 
them account for why they were nol m 
service. Howall is changed! The rare 
thing now is, to find one that is in yearly 
service ; and their reluctance to be in 
service, and under the consequent control 
of service, is quite astonishing. Now, as 
I could, if I had time, fully explain how 
large a share the malt-tax has had ir pro- 
ducing these sorrowful effects, let me 0d- 
serve, with regard to a property-tax, tt 
can have no such tendency. In the first 
place, the cost of collecting it is nothing 
worth speaking of ; in the next place, 
creates no monopoly ; it does not dra¥ 
the fruits of industry into great heaps, ' 
give it to idlers. It does not drive men 
from the farmhouses; and send them 
by thousands into the jails for poaching 
and hen-roost robbing. It does not drive 
the married men away from their fam 
lies. In short, it is free from all th 
prodigious objections to the malt-i>-. If 
Sir Roperr Peet had been brought up" 
a village; had personally known every 
human being in it, he would naturally 
have been an observer of their conduct, 
for he must have observed it ; and, if he 
had, not one moment would he have he 
sitated about the repeal of the malt-t* 
I see no one who can reasonably object ° 
a property-tax, first establishing that !' 
necessary. 


This was the measure to adopt, instead 





them to swallow, besides the utter ruin | 
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f an irritating, an insulting, a rebellion- 
reating, Poor-law Bill. What was the 
eat complaint? Why, that sturdy 
oung men come and demand relief as 
right. And the charge against them 
as (and I beg Sir Roserr Pest te ob- 
erve it), that they spent all their sum- 
er earnings, and then came to the 
arish to keep them in the winter. 
few, I put it to any man of common 
ense and of common humanity, to say, 
hether they could be reasonably blamed 
pr this ? ~Who, that has any considera- 
on for others, will not see that this 
ould inevitably be the case? Do you 
nd young men, in any state of life, very 
rone to husband their resources; es- 
ecially when they have no fixed home, 
nd no one to control or to guide them ? 
ut, is it then, their faults? Not at all. 
hey ought to be in yearly service, as 
ey formerly were; and, why are they 
ot? ‘* The farmers and their wives and 
' daughters are got to be so proud, that 
they will not admit them into their 
farm-houses.” Well, then, it is not 
he fault of the poor young men; nor is 
the fault of the Poor-law Act of Exiza- 
Hu. The new Poor-law Bill may create 
Arebellion, after having caused mischiefs 
enormous; but it never can mend the 
orals and manners of the people. It 
lever can take the two hundred and 
ighty poachers out of Devizes-jail, who 
there now, grinding corn upon a 
ead-mill. If a convulsive revolution 
nould, at last, be produced by unwise 
forts to keep up what is called public 
edit, the new Poor-law Bill may, pos- 
ibly, make that revolution bloody; but 
never can answer any of the purposes 
or which it was hatched. All men who 
nderstand the matter agree with me, 
hat we must get the young people back 
ato the farm-houses ; or that there must 
a breaking-up of society in England. 
But, how is this to be done? The 
armers will not have them back; but we 
‘semble at Westminster to very little 
purpose, if we are incapable of devising 
1y means of inducing the farmers to act, 
n this respect, for their own good. There 
the statute (as wise a one as ever was 
ramed) for regulating the service in hus- 
bandry, making it convenient, advanta- 




















geous, creditable, and safe, to both master 
and man. It was not necessary, at the 
time of passing that statute (which was 
only a continuation and correction of si- 
milar statutes, succeeding each other for 
seven hundred years); it was not neces- 
sary, when that statute was passed, to 
make provision to create a disposition in 
masters and men to give effect to that 
statute; for they had the disposition on 
both sides. This is necessary now: the 
pride, the whims, the vulgar notions, of 
the upstart, are not to be suffered to en- 
danger the peace, the happiness, and the 
greatness of a nation, ‘‘ What!” the 
bull-frog farmer will cxclaim, ‘‘ Has the 
“ Parliament any right to compel me, 
“‘ against my will, to keep and feed peo- 
‘‘ ple under my roof’? Yes, the perfect 
right, if, by these people you cultivate 
your farm and gain your profits; and for 
this there are thousands of cases in point 
in the wise laws of this country. But, 
direct compulsion is not what a wise Par- 
liament would resort to; and I would for- 
feit my life, if a law could not be so 
framed, as to give no man, labourer, or 
farmer, just cause of complaint ; and that 
should leave none Lut the men disorderly, 
here and there one in a parish, charge- 
able to the parish, during the very next 
winter. By one month after next Mi- 
chaelmas-day, the whole of this mon- 
strous evil might be maie to cease to dis- 
grace this formerly happy agricultural 
community. The malt-tax is the first 


step: the rest would easily follow; and: 


that, too, without any Poor-law Com- 
missioners and penny-a-line Cuapwicks, 
and eight-hundred-a-year runners, scour- 
ing the country, and driving the labourers 
up into groups, to consult on their meuns 


of defence. ” 





LEGACY TO PARSONS. 


Tuts work, owing to a change in the 
printing-office of my printers, cannot come 
out until the 31. of this month, When it 
is out, we shall hear no more talk about 
‘* Dissenters’ grievances,” without hear- 
inz of church-people’s grievances at the 


same time, I say, that this:church (tak- 
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ing temporalities and spiritualities both 
together) is a greater abuse than any 
other that ever existed in the world, in 
any country, of in any age; and when 
Sir Rosert Pest said that he was ready 
to correct every proved abuse, he could 
not have had, and he certainly had not, 
the most distant idea of the astounding 
facts, which will now be brought to hight. 
I intended to have this book sold for 
half-a-crown ; but considering that that 
is beyond the reach of a great many of 
those whom I wish to read it, I shall sell 
it for EIGHTEEN-PENCE, bound in the same 
manner as the “‘ Legacy to Labourers.” 


Will be published, 
On Tuesday, the 31. March, 
COBBETT’S 


LEGACY TO PARSONS} 
OR, 

Have the Clergy of the Established 
Church an equitable right to the 
Tithes, or to any other thing called 
Church Property, greater than the 
Dissenters have to the same? And 
ought there or ought there not, 
to be a separation of the Church 
from the State? In Six Letters, 
addressed to the Hampshire Par- 
sons, 


CONTENTS. 


1. How came there to be an established 
Church ? 


2. How came there people to be called 
Dissenters ? 

3. What is the foundation of the do- 
mination of the former over the 
latter ? 


4. Does the Establishment conduce to 
religious instruction ? 


5. What is the state of the Establish- 
ment? and, is it possible to re 
. form it? 


6. What is that compound thing, called 


Church and State? and what would! - 


be the effects of a separating of 
them ? 


In a neat little volume, bound in 


leather, price 1s. 6d. same form (but}: 


thicker) as Legacy to Labourers. 


Same” Ly 





Szzp-Bag@s. 


SEED BAGS. 


Normandy Farm, 14. February, 1835, 

The following is a list of the Seeds 
in the bag. A copy of it will be found 
in each bag. Each bag is 10s. 6d. 
There are no larger bags ; because jt 
has been found inconvenient; and, in 
the case Of LARGE GARDENS, two or 
three bags may be had; which will é 
convenient, too, for different sowings, 
I trust that the Seeds will now be found 
to be safely done up ; and I pledge m- 
self for their yoodness. The number 
on the bags tells the sor¢ that is within. 
Owing to an accident, the list is not 
quite alphabetical; but, this is of no 
importance. 


~ 


Zz 
c 


DSP Ye Co tO 


Asparagus. 

Windsor Bean. 

Long- pod Bean. 

Early Masagan Bean. 

Scailet Running Kidney Bean. 

White Running Kidney Bean. 

Black Dwarf Kidney Bean. 

Dun ditto 

Speckled ditto, 

. Beet, blood Red. 

. White Brocoli. 

. Purple ditto, 

. Early York Cabbage. 

. Savoy. 

. Scotch Cale. 

. Carrot 

. Cauliflower. 

. Celery. 

. Chervil. 

. Cress. 

. Endive. 

. Leek. 

. White Coss Lettuce. 
Mustard. 

- Onion. 

. Parsnip. 

. Parsley. 

. Knight Pea. 

. Early Scarlet Radish. 

. White Turnip Radish. 

. Spinage. : 

. Squash. 

. Garden Turnip. 

. Cucumber. 

. Green Cabbage Lettuce. 
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36. Green Coss Lettuce. 

37. Cobbett Corn. 

38. Early Dwarf Cabbage. 
39. Early Battersea Cabbage. 
40. Early-frame Pea. 

41. Dwarf Marrowfat Pea. 
42. Tall Marrowfat Pea. 
































N.B. I have no Cis-Alpine Straw- 
berry Seed ; but, packets of fine p'ants, 
at s.6d.each packet ; which will bear 
great crops this year. ‘To. be had at 
Bolt-court. 








From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Frsrvary 27. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
PORTER, W., Gower-street and Keppel-st., 
surgeon. 


Yo 


BANKRUPTS. 


DAMS, W., jun., Brown’s-lane, ‘Spitalfields, 
brewer. 


keeper. 

ARNARD, E., Little Baddow, rai cattle 

_ and sheep salesman. 

BAYNTON, T., Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
dealer inhorses. _ 

BERD, P., Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, grocer 

_, and tea-dealer. 

BURROW, J. and T. Hanley, Staffordshire, 

grocers. 

OATES, J., Manchester, merchant. 

OLLINSON, Thomas-street, Stamford- st., 

Blackfriars, hat-manufacturer. 

ORSTER, T. and R. Forster, Trygal, Nor- 

thumberland, flour-dealers. 

OX, J., Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

SOODBU RN, J., Bishopsgate- street-within, 

silversmith and jeweller. 

‘CARTHY, D. T., Bristol, stationer. 

POPE, J. W., Wood- -street, Cheapside, carpet- 

warchouseman. 

SLEE, N., Princess-street, Blackfriars, lea- 

ther-dealer. 

JRNBULL, J., Northumberland, cabinet- 

maker and grocer. 

WILLIAMS, J., Chester-le-street, Durham, 

linen. and woollen-draper. 

WRIGHT, B., Liverpool, ship-broker and 

merchant. 









Torespay, Marcu 3. 
INSOLVENT. 


ALLEN, L., Pinner-green, Middlesex, inns 


BANKRUPTS. 


BROWN, &G., Marlborough, ironmonger. 

BUSWELL, J., and R. Wood, Derby, joiners: 

CROSBY, S., Coventry, dyer. 

DEACON, J., Reeth, Yorkshire, corn-factor. 

FLOOK, M., Kingswood-hill, Gloucestershire, 
currier. 

HATTON, P., HeatonNorris, Lan cashire, inn- 
keeper. 

HOGG, B., jun., Armley, Leeds; cloth*manu- 
facturer. 

HOLDEN, 
spinner. 

HOYLE, J., Manchester, victualler. 

JAMES, W., Western-street, Brighton, grocer. 

KNAPE, E., Walsoken, Norfolk, cattle-sales- 
man. 

RAY, G. A., Ramsgate, Kent, lodging“house- 
keepe r. 

SWIFT, I. and-G., Lane End, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, tailors. 

TAYLOR, W., Great Y an surceon. 

WEST, ki Keate-street, Christchurch, Mid- 
dlesex, victualler.- 

WILKES, W. V., Birmingham, factor. 

WILMOTF, S. R., Bristol, brewer. 

WRIGHT, J., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, jeweller. 


J., Bacup, Lancashire, cotton- 





LONDON MARKETS. 
Mark-Lanr, Corn-Excnanct, March 2 S. 
—We ‘had but few drrivals of any grain during 
last-week,~ owing in &great michsute ‘to the 
stormy weather: this morning wé had _a fair, 
but not a large supply of Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
and other grain. 

Fine Wheat was taken off this morning at 
last Monday’s prices, but there was hardly any 
sale for secondary qualities, even at lower 
prices. 

Malting Barley was neglected, though of- 
fered 1s. per quarter cheaper than on last 


Monday,.as the trade think it most prudent 


not to increase their stocks, in the uncer- 
tainty as to what Parliament may do in the’ 
malt duty. In grinding Barley, goat and 
Peas, no alteration. 

Oats sold this morning on much the same 
terms as this day week, but the demand was 
not so brisk: prices keep up in Ireland about 
ls. per barrel over what this market will net. 


Wheat, English, White, new .... 428. to 50s, 


Tiinese ccas cakeaein . 48s, to 50s. 
Red, New oo-ssereccrecs 38s. to 42s.. 
en onne oe 6 shana enn 
Lincolnshire, red...... -. 368. to 41s, 
WEED cccccccacs soeeee 428. to 43s. 
Yorkshire, red.......+.+ 36s. to 40s. 
0 Pere ve . 40s. to 42s, 
Northumberl. & Berwick 37s. to 40s. 
Fine white ......-+++- . 378, to 41s, 


Dundee & choice Scotch 40s. to 42s. 





VIS, T., Liverpool, merchant. 


Irish red, good ........ 358. to 36s. 
White 
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Rye —s cccccccvcccccscccccces 30s. to 34s. 
Bee coves cXbowseccacce 34s. to 36s. 
Barley, English, grinding ...... 26s. to 28s. 
'  Distilling........ pecces 28s. to 32s. 
Malting .......+-+--++ 32s. to 35s. 
Chevalier ...6..6..+++5 38s. to 42s. 
a, ey eee 44s. to 54s. 
Fine new .....+eeseeees 56s. to 64s. 
Beans, Tick, new ...+.++.+++5- 348. to 36s. 
Old .....-se0e-- ee eeee 388, to 408. 
Harrow, new .......... 36s. to 38s. 
ar pecwesiicas 40s. to 43s. 

Peas, White, English.......... 36s. to 38s. 
| EEE 35s. to 368. 

Gray or Hog ......-- - 36s. to 38s. 
Maples.........-seeees 38s. to 40s. 

Oats, Polands ......-...0+-5.- 23s. to 26s. 


Lincolnshire, short small 23s. to 24s. 


Lincolnshire, feed ...... 21s. to 23s. 
Yorkshire, feed ....... . 22s. to 24s. 
SN dk ctcwadsseadadn 23s. to 25s. 
Northumberland and Ber- 

wick Potato.......... 25s. to 26s. 
Ditto, Angus .......... 24s. to 25s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 24s. to 25s. 
DED. sheatededbaneade 25s. to 27s. 
Irish Potato, new...... 20s. to 23s. 

Feed, new light ...... 19s. to 20s. 
_ Black, mew .........-. 20s. to 21s. 
Foreign feed......... »+» 22s. to 24s, 


Danish and Pomerian, old 20s. to 21s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s. to 23s. 
Foreign, in bond, feed.. 12s. to 14s. 
Bch 000600 debe tees +» 16s. to 18s. 





SMITHFIELD, March 2. 


This day's supply of Beasts and Sheep, for 
the time of the year, and Porkers, was mode- 
rately good: of calves rather limited. With 
prime small Veal trade was somewhat brisk ; 
with Beef, Mutton, and Pork dull, at Friday's 
quotations. 

About 1,900 of the Beasts, fully 1,000 of 
which were Scots, the remainder about equal 
numbers of Shorthorns, Devons, and Welsh 
rants, with a few hombreds and Irish Beasts, 
were from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire; about 550, in about equal num- 
bers .of Shorthorns, Devons, Welsh runts, 
Scots, and Irish Beasts, from Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and others 
of our northern districts; about 250, chiefly 
Herefords, Devons, and Welsh runts, with a 
few Irish Beasts, from our western and 
midland districts; about 100, chiefly Sus- 
sex Beasts, from Kent, Sussex and Surrey; 
and most of the remainder from the stall- 
feeders, &c. near London. 
te A full moicty of the Sheep were new Leices- 
ters, in about equal numbers of the South- 
down and white-faced crosses ; about a fourth 
Southdowns, and the remainder about equal 
numbers of Kents, and Kentish half-breds, 
hornedand polled Norfolks, and old Leicesters, 
with a few pens of old Lincoins, horned Dor- 
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MARKETS. 





640 


sets and Somersets, horned and polled Scotch 
and Welsh Sheep, &c. There were about 200, 


for the most part Dorset, Lambs in the 
market. 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking offal. 


& d. «~.d. 
Inferior Beef ...... 2 Oto2 2 
Ditto Mutton ......2 2to2 4 
Middling Beef ...... 2 4to2 8 
Ditto Mutton....... 2 8to3 0 
Prime Beef ........ 3 6to4 0 
Ditto Mutton ...... 3 6to4 06 
Ws Ué atee ates « 3 Oto5 4 
PUNE ccccdecceccese S Ofte d 6 
BA « 6:60 ch o0 200080 5 Oto6 @ 





THE FUNDS, 


3 per Cent. h Fri. | Sat. Mon. pg, pial Ther 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT'’S Spelling-Book 
( Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This I have written by way of 


A St tone to my own 
se 


ne 
such a thing having been frequently sug: 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


Just published, price 19, 4d. bound 


in leather, 
COBBETT’S 
LEGACY TO LABOURIRS, 
oR 
What is the Right which the Lords, Baronets, 
and ’Squires, have to the Lauds of Engiacd! 


Io Six Letters, addressed to the Workiog 
People of Eugland. 

witm a 
DEDICATION TO S{R ROBERT PEEL, Bat 





By WILLIAM COBBETT, M.?. 


re 


. . and 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-cow't; 
published by bim at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street 

















